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LITBRATURE. 


THE OLD KIRK YARD. 


Oh! come, come with me, to the old Kirk Yard, 

I well know the path through the soft green sward ; 
Friends slumber there we were wont to regard— 
We'll trace out their names in the old Kirk Yard. 





Ob! mourn not for them ;—their grief is o’er ; 
Oh! weep not for them ;—they weep no more ; 
For deep is their sleep, though cold and hard 
Their pillow may be, in the Old Kirk Yard. 


I know ’tis in vain, when friends depart, 

To breathe kind words to a broken heart ; 

I know that the joy of life seems marred, 

When we follow them home to the old Kirk Yard. ! 


But were I at rest beneath yon tree, 

Why shouldst thou weep, dear love for me? 
I’m wayworn and sad ; ah! why, then, retard 
The rest that I seek in the old Kirk Yard? 





A DECLARATION. 
BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


I grew assured, before I asked, 

That she’d be mine without reserve ; 
And in her unclaimed graces basked 

At leisure, till the time should serve: 
With just enough of dread to thrill 

The hope, and make it trebly dear ; 
Thus loth to speak the word to kill 

Either the hope or happy fear. 


Till once, through lanes returning late, 

Her laughing sisters lagged behind, 
And, ere we reached her father’s gate, 

We paused with one presentient mind ; 
And, in the dim and perfumed mist, 

Their coming stayed, who, blythe and free, 
And very women, loved to assist 

A lover’s opportunity. 


Twice rose, twice died my trembling word ; 
The faint and frail cathedral chimes 
Spake time in music, and we heard 
The chafers rustling in the limes. 
Her dress, that touched me where I stood ; 
The warmth of her confided arm ; 
Her bosom’s gentle neighbourhood ; 
Her pleasure in her power to charm ; 


Her look, her love, her form, her touch, 

The least seemed most by blissful turn ; 
Blissful, but that it pleased too much, 

And taught the wayward soul to yearn. 
It was as if a harp with wires 

Was traversed by the breath I drew ;— 
And, oh, sweet meeting of desires ! 

She, answering, owned that she loved too. 

ee oe 


TRAVELS IN THE CRIMEA. 


There is, probably, no country in Europe whose uatural peculiarities 
are so misunderstood as is the case with the Crimea. Even in Russia, 
and especially in St. Petersburg, views equally erroneous with our own 
are entertained on the subject. When Cathharine If. took possession of 
the peninsula which was so celebrated, not only for its great fertility but 
also for its romantic and lovely scenery, and wished to gaio a personal 
knowledge of her new territory, the great empress, during her resideace 
there, was purposely deceived, and all sorts of pretended villages —some 
even of pasteboard—were erected wherever the royal cortéze passed by. 
But she would have found an opportunity of convincing herself of the 
true state ef the case, had she not been suddenly compelled to quit her 
modest cottage in Sebastopol, in order to escape the treacherous designs 
of fanaticised Tartars. Thus the erroneous opinion about the great fer- 
tility of the Crimea bas been maintained, and it has not been suffiziently 
Contradicted by the better class of travellers, among them Dubois de 
Montpereux, who died too early for his country, and Priace Anatole 
Demidoff. In the same way too, on the larger charts of the Crimea, 
Which are now demanded by the public curiosity—not excepting those 
reduced from Demidoff ’s map—numerous villages are marked which are 
not in existence, but are well adapted to confirm the false idea of the 
great fertility of the peninsula. The error has originated in the cir- 
Cumstance that the Tartars of the plains are nomads during the greater 
pusen of the year, and alter their place of residence whenever their 

erds can no longer fiad food. On the maps, these places are not merel y 
marked, but a quantity of names are even entered, which belong to the 
re when the Crimea was still under the authority of the Tartar 

8. 

The above opinion is entertained by various writers ; among them the 
Principal being the learned professor Dr. Karl Koch, who has already 
acquired an European renown by his great work on the Caucasus, and 
who has recently completed the history of his travels by the publication 
of a work called “ Die Krim und Odessa,” which will form the staple of 
our present article. 

he first town at which our author landed in the Crimea was Kertsch, 

& new place, and a medley of Italian and Russian styles of architecture. 
ouses with flat roofs remind the visitor of the former, and wide—gene- 
rally unpaved—streets, of the latter. Oa the whole,fthis little town is 
hoo pleasant object than the majority of those inhabited by Russians. 
tee to contain about ten thousand inhabitants, a number which is 
= ually increasing. But Kertsch will not attain its real value until 
by th naeoivg on the Don are more extensively cultivated. At present 
4, e@ agency between them and the south, but the productions of this 
~ ot Sais are still so slight, that the export trade is of hardly any 
eat ee. The Cossacks of the Don at present plant oaly so much 
ys = they require for their own consumption. In addition, they live 
oa ys and have few or no wants. Their clothes are generally of home 
on ufacture, or obtained from Russian factories. The priacipal trade is, 
the hee confined to fish and salt, which are exchanged for corn in 

@ harbours of the Sea of Azov. Considerable trade is maintained in 








this way with Taganrog, a town which bore promise of importance some 
twenty years back, but has lost its prestige, while Kertsch gained it. 
The salt is obtained from small lakes, situated to the south of Kertsch ; 
fish are dried and salted, and nearly ten thousand tons of the latter are 
annually exported to the south of Russia. Caviare is also prepared here ; 
and though the sturgeons captured here aré not so large as those found in 
the Volga and the mouth of the Kur-Araxes, the caviare is not at all 
inferior in taste. At the spot were Kertsch now stands, several hun- 
dred years B.c., flourished Pantikapzon, the residence of the Bos- 
phoran kings. The importance of this Greek colony was oaly discovered 
a few years back, by numerous antiquties that were dug out; and fur- 
ther research would only confirm this opinion. Unfortunately, these 
precious witnesses of earlier ages have been sent to St. Petersburg, and 
deposited in the Hermitage Palace. Still, many remains of ancient 
buildings can still be traced in the vicinity, especially on the Akropolis 
of Pantikapzon, to the south of the present towa. t 

On leaving Kertach our traveller proceeded to Kaffa ; and his descrip- 
tion of the road will be read with interest. ‘The road ran due west 
through a steppe intersected ” low hills. This steppe, however, differs 
materially from those seen in Cis Caucasia, and is more closely allied to 
the American Pampas, through its flatness and want of water. For this 
reason vegetation is only found in the rainy season, while during the 
ecorching summer the district is converted into a perfect desert, and can 
hardly foster a few herbs and bushy shrubs, neither of which bear a re- 
semblance to the natural hue of plants. The soil, on the entire eastern 
side of the Crimea, is generally formed of limestone and marl, and be- 
longs to the new tertiary or diluvian era. As is the case in all real de- 
serts, there is a large quantity of salt preseat, which impedes the growth 
of plants. This steppe had alsoa grey colour. All the plants I saw were 
of the same hue, and about a foot in height. There were few varieties, 
but of these each extended for a long distance which added to the mono- 
tony.”” The surrounding bills, however, are much more fertile than the 
plains through which our author passed, and serve as pasture-grounds for 
the numerous herds of the Tartars. 

Theodosia, or Feodosia, as the Russians call it, is comparatively a new 
town, and was established by the Russians ; but 500 s.c. a Milesian 
colony bearing the same name, was settled here. It was tributary to the 
Bosphoran kings or the republic of Cherson, and though it soon gained 
its independence, it never equalled Pantikapxwon in importance.* In the 
first centuries after Christ the town feil into decay, and appears to have 
been utterly destroyed in the earlier period of the Migration of the na- 
tions. It was not till the thirteenth century, when the Mongolians had 
taken possession of the Crimea, that a town called Kapha, or Kaffa, was 
buflt on the same spot, and soon after occupied by the Genoese. Under 
the protection of this powerful republic Kaffa soon increased, so that 
within a century it contained more than 100,000 inhabitants, and received 
the name of the second Constantinople. Traders from Kaffa went deep 
into the Caucasian mountains, and evea beyond the Caspian Sea. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries this cba of the Genoese appears 
not to have been inferior to the metropolis in power and wealth, but it 
still had its viceroy sent from Genoa. While Genoa was wasting its 
strength by internal dissentions and contests with its powerful rival, 
Venice, Kaffa extended its possessions, so that the most valuable havens 
along the whole of the southern coast of the Black Sea gradually fell into 
its hands. But the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks was the sig- 
nal for the downfall of Kaffa. Nine years later, Trebisond fell into the 
hands of the same conqueror, Muhamed II. Within thirteen years of this 
date, Kaffa, that rich and powerful city, yielded without a blow to the 
foe of Christianity. With the exception of the Macedonian Alexander, 
the first Chalifes, and the later Mongols, there are few kings who, in the 
short space of two-and-twenty years, so desolated such flourishing and 
powertul cities, of which two were the capitals of great empires, as did 
the barbarous Muhamed II. 

Kaffa voluntarily yielded. Its inhabitants hoped to escape the fate of 
Constantinople and Trebisond, and trusted the words of the Moslem. As 
if there had not been warning signs in abundance of the most horrible 
treachery and the most ignominious want of faith! Thecity was granted 
mercy, but 40,000 inhabitants were forced to migrate to the desolated 
Constantinople, and [500 boys were torn from their mothers to become 
the slaves of the Pardishah and the other magnates of the empire. Plun- 
dering was not allowed, it is true, but the unhappy citizens were forced 
to give up one-half of their property. But this was only a trifle com- 
pared with what would occur during the next three years. The Tartar 
Khan, Mengli Ghirei, who had been raised to the throne by the power of 
the Genoese, completed the barbarities which the Turks had commenced. 
Description of the scenes that took place surpass all that can be con- 
ceived. Streams of blood, in the fullest sense of the term, poured through 
the streets. Ships with Genoese money and Genoese valuables were sent 
to Constantinople. But what the foolish inhabitants of Kaffa had not 
dared to do, was done by the people of the smaller villages and towns. 
They defended themselves manfully against the Turkish hordes, and pre- 
ferred to die with arms in their bands than yield to such mercy. The 
cruel and faithless followers of Islamism saw once again that Christians 
were ready to die for their belief. A few men in Mangup dared to resist 
the fury of a victorious tyrant and his immense forces. 

After everything bad been plundered and carried off, and no more 
treasures were carried from Kaffa the Rich to Const :ntinople, the haughty 
Pardishah believed that it only required a sign for him to make the city 
once again the emporium of Asiatic wealth. But trade had disappeared 
with the murder and expulsion of the Genoese. In vain were all the en- 
couragements now given to the townsmen of Kaffa. When once desola- 
tion has ruled, man’s will is but of little use in driving it out again. 
Within a few years a desert bad taken the place of the former activity. 
In the place of men, sheep wandered along the coast and fed on the pas- 
turage of the newly arisen steppe. At last the Crimea became Russian. 
Catharine II. recognised the value of the peninsula, and thought she pos- 
sessed the power to regenerate it. With slight interruptions the Emper- 
ors Alexander and Nicholas tried to restore its pristine splendour : 
neither sacrifices nor exertions were spared. Bunt, for all that, it only 
progresses very slowly. History tells us that cities, once ruined, can 
never return to their old magnificence. New towns may be built on the 
sites of the old, but they appear ever condemned to remain insignificant. 
Odessa was built only a few years back; and a future appears to await 
it. It has already drawn to itself the entire trade with Southern Russia ; 
sud, in spite of its unfavourable situation, no town on the widely-ex- 
tended coast of the Black Sea can compete with it, and all are, more or 
less, dependent on Odessa. Theodosia has endured the same fate as 
Taganrog ; thirty years ago every possible care was devoted to its mer- 
cautile improvement. Suddenly, Kertsch was found to be more favour- 
ably situated for commerce, and so the attention of the government was 
transferred to that town. For trade purposes, Theodosia is incomparably 
saperior to Sebastopol. A convenient road leads to the interior of the 
peniosula, the eastern part of which, in addition, is better suited for cul- 
twation than the western. The Don pours into the adjoining Sea of 
4zov ; nearer still is the mouth of the Kuban. A conjunction with the 
mountaineers in hostility to Russia can consequently be easily maintaned. 
All these are motives which would render the possession of Theodosia of ' 








a 
the highest importance to the English, especially as, on account of the 
neighbouring hills, it can be much more easily defended against an as- 
sailing army than is the case with Sebastopol. 

While at Theodosia, our author took an opportunity of satisfying his 
curiosity about the Crimean wines, of which he had heard so much, and 
he describes his experiences in the following fashion : 

‘“‘* What wine will the gentlemen order?’ was the host’s reply to our 
demand. ‘ Would you like Forster-Traminer, Johannisberger, or Leisten 
wine? Or are you less patriotic, and give a preference to French, Spa- 
nish, or Cape wines? In that case, I would recommend you a Bordeaux 
of first-rate quality.’ ‘We do not want foreigo wines, bat the Crimean 
growth.’ ‘1 see, gentlemen,’ the host continued, ‘ that this is your first 
visit to the Crimea, or else you would be aware that all the wines I have 
mentioned are made from grapes which grow in the Crimea. Oar vine- 
yard cultivators have procured at a small expense all the better sorts of 
vines from every country, even from America, but always call the wine 
produced by the name of the vine on which the grapes grew. Thus my 
Rhenisb was not made on the Rhine, bat on the southern coast.’ 

“ Being thus instructed, we drank the various sorts of wine in rotation : 
Johannisberg, Steinwein, St. Jullien, Champagne, Madeira, Cape, &e., 
and found them not unpleasant beverage, though not bearing the slight- 
est resemblance to the varieties whose namesthey bore. The only thing 
they had in common was the price, for the superior sorts cost two rou- 
bles assignat, or about twenty pence, and nothing decent could be pro- 
cured under a thaler.” 

The road from Theodosia to Simpheropol only seemed the more to re- 
move our author’s impressions as to the boasted fertility of the Crimea. 
The whole distance the road ran through the same desolate pas as 
the professor had seen near Kertsch, with this difference, that the ve; 
tation was still more scanty. The nearer they drew to Simpheropol, 
soil became a brilliantly white and crumbling limestone, and was only 
rarely covered by a slight coating of marl. The surface was one mass 
of dust, which was driven in the travellers’ faces by the wind. Though 
the continual aspect of a burning white superficies of lime has a most 
unpleasant effect on the eyesight, the dust floating about in the atmos- 
phere is much more painful, as it frequently produces inflammation. 
Even the inhabitants of the steppe are subject to epidemic attacks of the 
so-called Egyptian opthalmia. At times, too, they met flocks of sh 
but even these were very inferior to those found in Cis-Caucasia, 
appeared to have degenerated. In size they assumed an intermediate 
rank between the fat-fails and the present Russian steppe sheep. The 
tail was fat only at the root, and grew gradually narrower, 60 it 
had a pyramidal form. The majority of the sheep were of a dirty yellow 
colour : some were spotted with black, or entirely of that colour. There 
was not a single specimen of the formerly so celebrated Crimean sheep, 
which produced the well-known fleeces. The cattle, however, were more 
respectable objects, and though smaller than those on the Kuban, are 
generally of the same light-brown colour. 

On the road to Simpheropol, Professor Koch passed through a lar, 
Tartar village, said to contain 15,000 inhabitants. It is called after the 
stream on which it is situated, Karassu Bazar, or the Market of the Black 
Waters. Catharine II. left the Tartars only two villages, Karassu Ba- 
zar and Baktchi-Sarai, in which they could follow their own devices un- 
hindered. Until now the promise of the great empress has been held 
sacred, and only Tartars are allowed to live inthem. Karassu Bazar 
reminded our author of Trebisond : “ Narrow and dirty streets, thro’ 
which it isa matter of difficulty to drive, are visible here. Tall white 
walls bound the court-yard on the side of the street: behind them lies 
the dwelling of the family, and a garden, in which the female members 
can rejoice in the ble sunshine without being regarded by strange 
eyes. Karassu Bazar is rich in mosques, of which there are two-and- 
twenty, and in minarets, of which I counted seven. The former were 
generally large quadrangles, only displaying a surface of white wall, but 
the others were remarkably taper and graceful, and looked very pleasant 
as they rose from the mass of houses, and among the fresh verdure of the 
gardens. Such a Tartar village is indubitably more picturesque than a 
Russian town, where the churches and towers cause an uapleasant effect 
by their tawdry coats of paint. As is the case in Tiflis and the East, the 
male sex in Little Tartary—for that was the name given at the end of 
the last — to the Crimea and a portion of the northern coast of the 
Sea of Azov—leads a life in the open air. All the artisans work in the 
street, or at least in their open shops: all of one trade work and sit 
close together, so that the shoemakers, then the tailors, &c., form a row. 
The former are very celebrated, and their shoes are in very great de- 
mand among the Mahomedans. But other branches of the leather trade 
are carried on here with great success. In addition, Karassu Bazar is 
famous for the manufacture of sheaths for kindjals (the khandjar of the 
Turks) and for knives, which in the last century found their way to the 
centre of Asia.” 

Simpkeropol is the capital of the Tauric government, containing, in 
addition to the Crimean peninsula, the northern coast of the Sea of Azov. 
In this division are included the possessions of the Tartar Khans in the 
last century of their existence. Most of the Tartars, however, quitted 
their fatherland after its occupation by the Russians in 1783, and found 
shelter, some among the Tcherkess, who had formerly recognised their 
authority, others among their countrymen in Bessarabia. Scarcely a 
third of the former owners of the soil remained upon it, and these have 
not given up their vagabond life, despite all the exertions of the Ras- 
sians. Ifa person draws the attention of these people to the benefits of 
agriculture, they will generally reply, ‘My father led a nomadic life 
and was happy, and I will do the same ;” or else, “ Just as God gave the 
Franks sense, the Russians the plough, the Armenians the counting 
board, so He appointed the waggon for our use.”” Simpheropol was for- 
merly called Akmetjed, that is, the White Churches. [t is difficult to 
understand the reasons why the Russians selected its present title, wh 
according to some, means the double, with others, the useful, city. I 
was formerly the residence of the Major-domo, the Sultan Kalga, while 
the Tartar Khan lived at Baktchi-Sarai. The Sultan Kilga was an im- 
portant personage, who, when the Khan was absent or iil, held the reins 
of the government, and, in addition, affixed the seal to all the Khan’s 
desires and commands. The Kalga’s substitute was called the Sultan 
— and these offices were generally held by princes of the blood 
roval.. 

Simpheropol now contains eight thousand inhabitants and three hun- 
dred houses. It is composed of two parts—the old Tartar city, which 
still bears the name of Akmetjed, and the Rassian new town, which form 
the most-utter contrast to each other—the one thoroughly eastern, the 
other aping the conveniences of western civilisation. The only hand- 
some building in the town is the new cathedral, near which is the quad- 
rangular monument of the hero of the Crimea, Prince Dolguracki- 
Krimskoi. With the following description of the market-place we can 
close our account of the vaunted capital of the Crimea :—* It was Fri- 

day, when we walked through the streets, and one of the two days on 

which the market was held. Simpheropol is the emporium, not only for 

all the produce of the Crimea, but also for foreign goods. Its favourable 
central position has done muck to cause this. A fine road runs to the 











southern coast, with which the town is necessarily in coustaut communi- 
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cation, on account of the numerous chateaux and gardens there. The 
Tartars had camels, horses, sheep, and oxen for sale ; the Germans offer- 
ed vegetables, butter, and cheese; the Russians, corn and bread. A 
number of Jews sauntered about, and tried to gain a living in any possi- 
bleway * * * * * The cattle exposed for sale in the great mar- 
ket-place appeared to me very poor; the horses were thorough screws, 
and yet brought high prices. The sheep look rather better. Camels 
were offered for from four to five hundred roubles assignat, that is, 
about twenty or five-and-twenty pounds. I was most interested in the 
fruit, which Tartars principally had brought to market. The Crimean 
fruit is praised through the whole of Russia ; but what I saw here did 
not at all respond to its reputation. Without exception, every sort of ap- 
ple I tried wanted the peculiar delicate savoyr and that aroma which our 
fruit generally possesses in a greater or less degree. The pears were 
even worse than the apples, and did not appear to me any better than 
our common wild or wood pear. On the other hand, I found the water- 
melons excellent, as is the case generally in the East. They have @ 
pinkish colour when cut open, and are grown round Taganrog. Thence 
they are sent to Petersburg, Moscow, Constantinople, and Smyrna. The 
Crimea appears to be the only district in the whole of Russia where the 
fruit and vine cultivation at all flourish, and here again it is only io 
small patches. With the exception of the Upper Salgir Valley, fruit is 
only cultivated near Sudak, Sebastopol, and on the southern coast. Tro- 
pical fruits are generally cheaper in Petersburg, Odessa, and the larger 
seabord towns, than are the better sorts of pears and apples. The finer 
frait in the Crimea is picked out, carefully wrapped in soft paper, and 
packed in chests, which are loaded on the clumsy steppe waggons. Thus 
the fruit travels fifteen hundred and more miles in an northern direction. 
In Moscow and Petersburg it is unwrapped again with equal care. 
It may be imagined what the price must be there when I say that 
° Se specimen of the apple genus costs a penny in the Crimea 

Baktchi-Sarai, the former residence of the rulers of the Crimea, is 
situated about thirty versts from Simpheropol. It is built in a ravine, 
through which a merrily-bounding stream, the Tchurukssu, flows. As 
the breadth of the valley is nowhere more than a thousand paces, there 
is just sufficient room for a road and two rows of houses ; the latter have 
not the usual flat roofs, but a gable, covered with shingles. The tall 
chimneys harmonise well with the numerous graceful minarets, end bear 
a striking similitude to the Gothic architecture. The Tartar inhabi- 
tants differ greatly from their countrymen in Karassu Bazar. Their 
dress resembles the Armenian. It consists of a long kaftan, generally of 
brown or blue cloth, which is open on both sides, while the sleeves sit 
tight. The trousers have the old Turkish cut, but are not nearly so 
wide, and consequently better adapted for walking and working. The 
head-dress consists of a short cylindrical fur cap, about a foot in height. 
The top of the cylinder is covered with a piece of red cloth, embroidered 
in gold or silver. 

Baktchi-Sarai extends for nearly three miles throught the narrow val- 
ley. On both sides of the street there are generally booths in front of 
the houses, where the artisans work and expose goods for sale. The 
leather fabrics are celebrated : shoes, kinkjal-sheaths, riding-whips, &c., 
are used generally through the Crimea, and even exported. Our author 
found much here to remind him of real Turkish towns ; for instance, the 
kebadji, those restaurateurs who prepare food on the high road. A large 
copper kettle stands on a@ species of hearth, and contains the mutton 
which is rendered savory by various condiments, and principally with 
onions. When sufficiently cooked, it is laid on flat dishes and sold. 
While the good folk in Constantinople are not addicted to soup, it is 
here eaten with great gusto. The spit is also found here, which boys 
turn, covered with pieces of meat, over a charcoal fire, free from smoke. 
The ekmedji, or bakers, also prepared their different sorts of bread be- 
fore the eyes of the spectators. The small loaves had aniseed or cara- 
oar strewed over them, which imparted a pleasant taste. Lastly, the 
coffee-houses were just the same. The guests’ room was on the first floor, 
as the ground one was a shop; a gallery running round the former al- 
lowed the smokers to enjoy their pipes in the open air. 

After inspecting all that was worth seeing in Sebastopol, our author 
proceeded on his journey along the lovely southern coast. The first 
wad he arrived at was Balaklava, for which he could hardly have then 

oreboded such a melancholy celebrity as it has now attained. The in- 
habitants of Balaklava are Greeke, who quitted Turkey during the reign 
of the great Catharine, and, having obtained special privileges, settled 
at the same spot where, more than 2000 years before, the Milesians from 
Asia Minor had planted themselves and fouaded the colony of Symbolon 
(Cembalo, among the Italians of the middle ages). This colony, how- 
ever, never attained any great importance, and was a dependency of the 
republic of Cherson. When the Genoese had obtained a firm footing on 
the southern coast, Cembalo soon fell into their possession. With the 
ruin of its masters this town also perished. Afterwards the Tartars lived 
here, until they were in turn forced to give place to the Greeks at the 
close of the eighteenth century. The number of the latter at that day 
was 8000, but has since greatly decreased ; either through sickness, or 
that many established themselves permanently at other places. The 
Greeks have their own legislature, whose representatives are only re- 
sponsible to the Russian authorities. They are free from the recruiting 
law, but are obliged to organise a battalion of 500 men, and act as coast- 
guard along the southern range, in order to prevent smuggling. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow Professor Koch alorg the whole 
coast range, but we must refer our readers toa translation of the work 
from which we have been making our extracts, and which Mr. Murray 
has just brought out. We must, however, find room for a slight descrip- 
tion of Perekup—a place which has afforded matter for the most contra- 
dictory reports during the whole of the Crimean campaign. Since the 
earliest ages, when the town was not even in existence under this name, 
Perekop played an important part. The civilised nations of the Crimea 
built a wall across the isthmus, and anxiously guarded the towers, to 

revent the barbarous Scythians from entering. The Perekop of the 

artars is doubtlessly situated on the same spot ; but no wall now @i- 
vides the isthmus from the mainland, but, instead, a deep ditch, which is 
defended by towers. The Perekop of the present day, though usually 
described in the maps as a valuable fortress, is not of the slightes. im- 
tramp and this would naturally be the result when the north and the 

rimea belonged to one and the same master. 

_ On regarding the climate of the Crimea, we find a multitude of pecu- 
liarities, which have not yet been sufficiently explained. The southern 
Coast is situated between the 44th and 45th degree of northern latitude, 
and, consequently, at the same distance from the equator as northern 
Italy or Genoa. In addition, we must bear in mind that the Crimea is 
a peninsula, and therefore has a sea climate; and that, even if the nor- 
thern plains are exposed to the harsh winds of Eastern Europe, the 
southern coast appears entirely protected by a chain of mountains aver- 
aging 4000 feet in height. West winds are prevalent. So, from all these 
circumstances, it might be anticipated that the climate would be mild, 
and be comparable to that of Northern Italy. The climate, however, is 
— cold, and does not even correspond with that of Milan, which 
ies @ degree more north: but it has much in common with tbat of 
Northern France. But, at the same time, it has so man peculiarities, that 
it differs in almost as many instances as it agrees. it we draw our con- 
clusions from the vegetable world, it might more reasonably be compared 
with England, or that portion of it which lies seven or eight degrees fur- 
ther north, and has also a perfect sea climate. 

Regular meteorological observations have not been, up to the present, 
made. The summer is generally hot. On an average, from May to 
August, a warmth of from 17 to 20 deg. Reaumur prevails. The naked 
rocks and masses of stone lying on the declivities considerabl augment 
the heat by day. The heated air ascends, and its place is taken by the 
breeze from the sea. Consequently, the sea breezes prevail during the 
day as long as the summer months last. With sunset a calm sets in, and 
generally lasts through the night. This is the principal cause that the 
temperature falls so little by night, and sometimes rises higher than by 
day. The greatest heat Herr ogner observed in July, once reached 
27 deg. R., while the thermometer generally rose only to 24 deg. R., 
even on the hottest day. The heat is the more perceptible, as rain rare- 
ly falls at this season. Dew is rarely seen on the southern coast, and in 
many spots is quite unknown. Although the coast range only averages 
an elevation of 4000 feet, the jailas, that is, those spots employed as pas- 
ture-lands, are extraordinarily cold. The freezing north-east winds 
blowing from Siberia exert their effect here. While in summer the 
heat on the coast, even at an elevation of from 500 to 800 feet, very 


rarely falls below 17 deg. R., on these jailas 10 and 12, and at times 7 
deg.» are common. 


be southern coast enjoys in reality no summer, but a double spring, 


in so far as we mean by spring the renewal of vegetation. The actual 
spring, which agrees with ours as regards time, and lasts from the com- 
mencement or even middle of a until the end of June, but more fre- 
quently begins in March and endssin May, is not, as with us, the plea- 
santest od of the year, for it is subject to the most extraordinary 
variations. In this the southern coast has much in common with many 
eastern countries. The beginning of March frequently enjoys the most 








ly weather, and the vegetation begins to be developed in the great- 
ate | but in April, cool or even cold weather suddenly sets 
in, and the thermometer even falls under freezing point. 

The late autumn, which represents a species of second spring, pos- 
sesses much more agreeable features. A portion of the bushes and trees 
begin to bud once again, Towards the end of August the heat generally 
decreases, and autumn days succeed ; rain alternates with wind and fine 
weather. Towards the equinox the wind grows to a storm, which fre- 
quently becomes a tornado, and causes the most fearful destruction. 
About this time there is much rain. The soil, which by the beginning 
of September is thoroughly parched up, Serv drinks up the abundant 
streams, and fountains, which were dried up in August, begin flowing 
afresh. By the first week of October the rain is over, and the sky sud- 
denly grows serene, and the pleasantest weather in the whole year sets 
in. While the second half of October and November and December are 
generally a very unpleasant period in England, it is the most agreeable 
in the southern coast range of the Crimea. These regularly beautiful 
days last till the second half of December, and very frequently till the 
new year. From this latter period wind and rain again alternate with 
sunshine. The thermometer varies between 2 and 6 deg., falls at times 
below zero, and then again rises to above 10 deg. The rain is frequently 
converted into snow, whicb, however, rarely lasts above an hour, and 
generally melts as soon as fallen. Towards the end of February or be- 
ginning of March extreme cold sets in, and the mercur pry ed falls 
to 10 or 12 deg. below freezing point. In the middle of March, fine, 
though cold days intervene, and last a week, sometimes longer. At the 
vernal equinox a change again sets in, which is generally accompanied 
by a fall in the temperature. The quicksilver frequently falls at that time 
to (—) 3deg. R. The period from the end of January to the middle of 
April, however, frequently varies from the rule we have laid down. 
There have been years when only a few degrees of cold were felt in 
February, and with them the winter was atanend. On the southern 
coast, in the year 1843, the fine weather lasted till the 17th of March, 
and the thermometer had never fallen to zero. In January, even, it once 
stood at 15 deg.; suddenly, on the 18th March, frost set in, and by the 
21st the thermometer fell to 10 deg. It was not till the 29th that milder 
weather set in, and in the early part of April the thermometer rose to 
heb In the year 1840, there were 8 deg. of cold on the first Easter 

oliday. 

It ns be easily imagined that such a varying climate has no good 
effect on the vegetation. A quantity of bushes and trees, which grow 
well in the open air in England, do not flourish at all on the undercliff. 
But in addition to this, peculiarities of great interest may be observed. 
While oranges, even under cover, are usually frostbitten, and the myrtle 
looks wretched in the open air, the date palm ( Phenix Dactylifera, L.), 
which can no longer flourish in the vicinity of Smyrna, ‘s found, which 
has passed seven years in the open air. It is strange, on the other hand, 
that azalias and rhododendrons, which grow so well among ourselves, 
do not get on at all on the Crimean undercliff. But the most curious 
circumstance is that the juniper, whether sown or planted in cuttings, 
generally dies away within three or fo.r years. As regards vegetables, 
every variety appears to flourish but poorly on the southern coast. They 
want that delicacy peculiar to our growths. Spinach is very poor. Salad 
must be sown in autumn in order that it may come to a head in the 
spring. Ifsown in February or March, it grows very rapidly, but runs 
to seed. Peas au ‘ beans only flourish in places that are very damp. Ar- 
tificial irrigation is not of much service. All varieties of turnips, car- 
rots, &c., are very wooden. 

At this warlike season, when everybody’s thoughts are fixed on the 
fate of our heroes in the Crimea, the above facts appear to afford only too 
dark a confirmation of the predictions of the Times. It is evident that, 
under the most favourable circumstances, the Crimea is not suited for 
permanent occupation. All the exertions of the Russian government— 
and to do our enemies justice, no exertions or expense are ever spared 
when the object is the augmentation of the territorial resources of the 
empire—have hitherto been fruitless to render the Crimea a populated 
and flourishing country. The Emperor gave the land to grandees of his 
empire, on the condition that they should establish colonies. Everything 
was done to that end: Germans, Greeks, Armenians, found a ready and 
cordial reception. In this manner Lesser Tartary acquired a population, 
which probably amounts to that of the peninsula in the second half of 
the last century. Still, it isa very doubtful question whether the pre- 
sent population can ever be doubled, as the country would not be able 
to support a million of inhabitants. Only a very extensive commerce 
between the South and the North could bring a large population once 
again to the Crimea and the continent of the Tauric government. 

Our paper has already grown to an outrageous length ; but we cannot 
refrain from a final quotation, which our readers will probably forgive, 
as it expresses a German’s opinion of the result of the present most un- 
fortunate Crimean campaign. 

“Tt may, perhaps, be worth while,” writes our author, “to say a few 
words about the possibility of the conquest and eventual occupation of 
Sebastopol by the Western Powers. I have already, while describing 
Kaffa, indicated the’ as the spot, which, through its position and easy 
means of fortificatic. deserves the attention of the allies, and, at any 
rate, possesses greater value than Sebastopol. The ancient Cherson was, 
during its era very important, but never gained the brilliancy ef Kaffa, 
the present Theodosiopol. It cannot be denied that Sebastopol possesses 
an immense value for Russia, for, so long as a powerful throne, which 
can defend itself, isnot erected in Constantinople, Russia, in the inevita- 
ble and early ruin of the Turkish Empire, will have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the other powers, and especially Austria, The Russian 
party openly states that the Emperor hasa right to regard himself as the 
legitimate heir to the Eastern Empire, and had good reason to assume 
the Byzantine double-headed eagle. The Wstern Powers are conscious 
that the hour is not far distant when the sick man will die, in spite of all 
his attempts to recruit his strength. Before either of the allies could 
harry up, Russia could throw a multitude of troops into Constantinople, 
who, once in possession, could not be easily expelled. It must be bourne 
in mind that Russia has two dépéts close by, from which reinforcements 
can be easily drawn. Wosnesensk, the greatest military colony in Rus- 
sia, is situated on the Bug, that is, on a navigable river, and at no great 
distance from its mouth. In the Caucasus, from 160,000 to 180,000 men 
have always been kept up to keep the mountaineers in order # 80,000 of 
these could be easily moved, without exposing the Russian Trans- or Cis 
Caucasian provinces, be put on board at Poti or Suchum-Kaléh, or be 
employed for simultaneous operations in Armenia and Asia Minor. 

“It is, therefore, evident that Sebastopol and the Russian fleet must 
be destroyed ; but a permanent occupation would cost the Western Pow- 
ers a fearful sacrifice, and eventually lead to no result. Sebastopol can- 
not ever be converted into a Gibraltar. The most difficult thing, as re- 
gards a permanent occupation, is the maintenance of so large a corps d’ 
armée as would appear necessary for holding so important a spot. If 
the allies attempted to sirip Russia of the whole of the Crimea, the diffi- 
culties would only be increased, as the vicinity of a powerful foe demands 
the greatest precautionary measures, and it would be necessary to fortify 
the peninsula once again. The Crimea would never be able to support 
any large army in addition to its population, for water is deficient, ex- 
cept in a few valleys: without this, no cultivation or agriculture is pos- 
sible. The idea of the immense fertility of the Crimea, which is generally 
believed in Russia, dates from the period of the great Catherine, whom 
Prince Potjomkin [Potemkin] tried to deceive by ephemeral colonies. 
The present war in European Turkey has sufficiently taught us how dif- 
ficult it is to support large masses of troops in non-civilized couiitries for 
any length of time. Time will teach us what is tocome. The Western 
Powers have recognized the difficulties of their position, and have surely 
not commenced their attack till sure of their case.”’ 

We only wish we could cordially respond to this sentiment ; but recent 
revelations have taught us that the expedition of which our German au- 
thor speaks so confidently, has been a lamentable failure. The curse of 
an incompetent and self-sufficient ministry cannot be so easily removed— 
and vay a the wishes of the country have at last met with a response, 


we fear that Lord Palmerston will still be followed by the cry of—roo 
LaTE! 


CHAMBERS IN THE TEMPLE. 


Fifteen years ago, when I was a schoolboy in Paris, wearing a uni- 
form very much resembling that of a Metropolitan policeman (the dress 
is military now, and they have metamorphosed my old college into an 
Imperial Lyceum) eating a distressing quantity of boiled haricots, washed 
down by the palest of pink wine and water, and conjugating a prodigious 
quantity of verbs, regular and irregular—the tenses of which have be- 
come s0 very preterpluperfect since, that they have faded clean away 
from my memory—fifteen years, then, since, there was an old gentleman 
inhabiting the English, or, St. Honoré quarter of the French capital—a 
white-headed, stormy, battle and weather-beaten veteran of the salt sea 
—a rear-admiral in the English navy, and on the half-pay thereof. He 
had been celebrated all over the world in his time for deeds of daring 
and chivalrous bravery { but that had been a very long time ago; and 








the ungrateful generation among whom his latest years—those that were 
to be bat rage and sorrow—were passed, celebrated only his eccen- 
tricities and ignored, or were indifferent to his glory. This is the way 
of the world, my Christian friend. When you and I come to be old men 
—and should we ever have given the world cause to talk about us—we 
shall find that the books we have written, the pictures we have painted, or 
the statues we have hewn, will be dismissed to oblivion with a good 
natured contempt as things meritorious enough in their way, but quite 
out of date ; should we be worth paragraphs, or anecdotes, they will have 
reference to the redness of our noses, the patterns of our trowsers, our 
manner of eating peas with our knives, our habit of putting the left leg 
foremost when we walk, or our assumed fondness for cold rum and water. 
The Duke of Marlborough’s petty avarice and hagglings with the Bath- 
chairmen were talked about long after the conqueror of Blenheim was 
forgotten, and the nation had even grumbled about paying for the palace 
it had voted him in the first outburst of its gratitude. Lord Peterborough 
walking from market in his blue ribbon, with a fowl under one arm, and 
a cabbage under the other, quite threw into the shade Lord Peterborough 
the hero of Almanza. Whenever the name of the Marquis of Granby 
occurs to us now-a-days, it is in connection with the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Licensed Victuallers, with foreign wines, beer, and tobacco— 
not with battles won, or sieges successfully conducted. Whose aqcuiline 
nose, white ducks, and hat-saluting fingers, were household words in 
London to the populace, who had forgotten Waterloo, when they smash- 
ed the windows of Apsley House with stones, because its owner was an 
enemy to Reform? Whose children grin now at the caricatured present- 
ments of the prominent nose and plaid trowsers of the man who was the 
greatest orator, the greatest advocate, the greatest reformer of the law, 
England has ever seen, and who thirty years since shook this realm from 
end to end by the thunder of his eloquence, and dashed down walls of 





corruption, one after another, with his impetuous hand? The world is - 


ungrateful, as fickle, as petulant asa woman. I warrant Omphale rap- 
sed the fingers of Hercules when, sitting at her feet a-spinning, he hap- 
pened to ravel the flax. He who had vanquished the Nemwan lion, and 
quelled the Erymanthian boar, was forgotten in the careless spinner. So 
it was with the old gentleman who I knew in Paris fifteen years ago. 
People talked of the strange fancy he had of leading an old white horse 
about the streets, on which he never rode ; much merriment was excited 
7 the rumour that he slept with his head through a hole in a blanket— 


b 
| an Elyseés were infinitely amused at his strange ways, bis loud and 
rambling talk, his general oddity of manner ; very few people cared to 
remember that before most of them were born he was famous over the 
whole world as the English Commodore Sir Srpney Smita, the heroic de- 
fender of Acre, the scourge of the French navy—from the lofty three- 
decker to the smallest chasse-marée,—and nearly the only man for whom 
the great Napolean—the impassible, ambitious, who no more deigned to 
love or hate men, with him, or against him, any more than Mr. Staunton, 
the chess-player, loves or hates the pawns in his game—condescended to 
entertain a violent personal dislike. Sir Sidney Smith used cooly to 
declare that Napolean was jealous of him. It is certain that he annoyed 
and chafed the Great Man horribly, and in Egypt drove bim to the per- 
petration of a very sorry joke, having positively challenged him to single 
combat, which Napoleon declined, till—having rather an exalted ides of 
the “ foeman worthy of his steel””—he could produce the ghost of the 
reat Duke of Marlborough. ’ 
P Sir Sidney Smith died in Paris; but it is not with his death or latter 
days that I have to do. I wish to iell the story of his escape from cer- 
tain chambers which he occupied in the Temple, while he was yet the fa- 
mous commodore, admired by Europe, and hated by the French Direc- 
tory, and especially by General Bonaparte. How much of strict ae sage 
truth there may be in the story, it is not forme to say. The journals kj 
the period, tell pretty nearly the same tale; but even newspapers - 
occasionally err, and even, the buckets of grave history writers often 
stop short of the bottom of the well of verity. ’ au 

Sir Sidney Smith, taken prisoner in a daring cutting-out expe “ys 
on the coast of Brittany, was confined in the prison of the Temple in 
Paris, in the year seventeen hundred and ninety-ei ght. Some idea my 
be formed of the importance which the republican government — “ 
to his capture and detention to the fact, first, that the Directory re mee 
to liberate him in exchange for M. Bergeret, a post-captain in the Frenc 
navy, and again, on another occasion, positively refused to reer, s an 
equivalent for his person no fewer than twelve thousand French pri- 
soners! A man worth ten thousand pounds is something ; but a sea - 
tain not to be bought for twelve thousand fighting men is, indeed, ric 
and rare. 

Unfortunately even distinction has its embarrassments, and such was 
the store set by the safe keeping of Sir Sidney by his captors, that his 
confinement was of the most rigorous description. Verdun or Biche 
was good enough for ordinary prisoners of war; but the redoubtable 
commodore was transferred to the Tower of the Temple—that gloomy 
revolutionary Bastile, the scene of the last days of Louis the Sixteenth 
and Marie Antionette, and of the slow agony and death of the poor little 
captive dauphin—the tower that was afterwards to witness the darkest 
episodes of the Consulate — the reported suicides, but whispered muders, 
of Pichegru and Captain Wright—the last adieux of the simple, yet wg 
perate, Chouans—the stern presence of their leader Georges Cadoudal. 
In the Temple, then, Sir Sidney Smith was incarcerated. The guards 
were doubled, the defences strengthened, all communication from with- 
out was denied him, and the most rigid surveillance was exercised over 
all his actions. ; site ant 

Once having got their prisoner safe within the four strong walls : . 
Temple, however, isolated him from all exterior influences, and place 
a strong guard over him, the Directory did not feel it necessary to treat 
him with any great personal severity. They did not load pe = 
chains, they did not lock him up in a dungeon, they did not feed him 
upon bread and water. Sir Sidney was amply provided with pecuniary 
resources, and was allowed to keep himself. Apartments, the most com- 
modious that the prison could afford, were allotted to him, and, further- 
more, he was allowed to maintain something like an establishment of do- 
mestics. Besides Captain Wright, who acted as his secretary, he had a. 
cook, a valet, and notably an nglish servant, half groom, balf confiden- 
tial man, called Sparkes. The cook and valet were freemen, and 
Frenchmen ; Sparkes had been taken prisoner at the same time as the 
commodore, but the condition attached to the French who were permit- 
ted to attend upon Sir Sidney was, that they should share his imprison- 
ment—not one was permitted to pass the outer gate of the Te mple. 

I am not aware whether it has ever been the lot of any of the ladies or 
gentlemen who read this to have suffered the slow torture of imprison- 
ment. I hope not; but if any such there be, they will readily under- 
stand how prone is the human mind, when the body is incarcerated, to 
devote itself to the culinary art. Most prisoners are good cooks, or, at 
least, love good eating. The man with the iron mask was a Peony ae 
The sham dauphin (one of the nine hundred and ninety-nine oa S au- 
phins) who called himself Duke de Normandie, and had passe vo 
fourths of his existence in the different prisons of Europe, was yon 
for the confection of roast turkey stuffed with chestnuts. When = 7" 
in Ste Pélagie, in eighteen hundred and thirty-three, it was rh ter o 
daily occurrence to hear a cry from his fellow prisoners of apet, is 
the turkey nearly ready?” and the pseudo-descendant of St. Louis 
would answer, “I am dishing it.” The late Mr. Rush, on the memora- 
ble occasion of his trial, addressed a very specific and emphatic billet- 
doux from his retreat in Norwich Castle to the eating-house keeper oppo- 
site, commanding pig, “and plenty of plum sauce.” I have seen in 
White-cross Street prison an analytical chemist frying pancakes, and it 
was once my fortune to know, in the Queen’s Bench, a doctor of divinity 
whose mockturtle soup would have rather astonished Mr, Farrance of 
Spring Gardens. Now, though Sir Sir Sidney Smith on shipboard would 
have been perfectly content with ship’s cookery,—salt jank, salt horse, 
or salt mahogany, as it is indifferently called ; plum-dulff, grey pea-goup, 
sea pie, lobscouse, weevilly biscuit, and new rum—no sooner did he find 
himself immured in the Temple, than he fell into the ordinary idiosyn- 
crasy of prisoners, and became an accomplished bon-vivant. The choic- 
est of fish, flesh, and fowl were procured from the Parisian market, and 
(after being strictly examined at the gate to see whether they contained 
any treasonable missives) furnished forth, by no means coldly, his prison 
table. The famous roast beef of Old England was seen, and smoked 
vithin those gloomy walls. Sir Sidney had endless disputes with the 
French cook concerning the thickness of melted butter, the propriety 
of potatoes appearing at table with their skins on 5 the injury done to a 
rumpsteak by beating it ; the discretion necessary in the employment of 
garlic, and the number of hours necessary to be devoted to the boiling of 
a plum-pudding. The cook would not boil it long enough. | Unless 
closely watched, he would withdraw it furtively from the pot, hide it _ 
secret places till dinner-time, and declare stoutly that it had been boil- 
ing eight hours when it had not been three on the fire. But, errors 4 
cepted, the captives lived as well as those bellicose bipeds of the galli- 


bnaceous breed whose epur-combats were formerly the delight of our Bri- 
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, in France that noble compound, the punch of the United Kingdom 
eee ica gland, Scotland, and Ireland are all equally famous for it) was 
brewed within the prison walls ; and every Frenchman who tasted it— 
even the rabidest enemy of “ Pitt et Cobourg””—thenceforth renounced 
the small-beer julep, balf sour, halfsyruppy, thitherto misnamed punch’ 
abroad. Brandy, sherry, and claret also formed part of the commodore’s 
cellar, and, in particular, he had laid in a supply of admirable old port 
wine—rare old stuff—bottles of liquid rubies, in a setting of rich crust 
and cobwebs. Money can do almost anything in any times. It can 
preak the sternest of blockades, and, though it could not get Sir Sidney 
Smith out of prison, it could procure him a supply of the primest wines 
in the English market. The French cook admired the old port wine 
hugely. He discovered that “ porto” was required for @ great many 
dishes and sauces. He was discovered in the kitchen one day by Sparkes, 
weeping bitterly into a stew-pan, by the side of an empty port wine bot- 
tle. He declared on that occasion, with some thickness of utterance, 
that the Directory were brigands, and the National Assembly thieves, 
and that the name of the legitimate ruler of France was Louis the Eigh- 
teenth. He was very pale and shaky next day, affected great republican 
sternness, and insisted more than ever upon being called “citizen,” and 
“ Junius Brutus,” when, honest man, his name was Jean Baptiste all 
over, from his slippers to his white nightcap. These details may proba- 
bly seem useless ; but the commodore’s port wine had more to do with 
his escape from his chambers in the Temple than you may at present ima- 

ine. - 
. One gilt and burnished afternoon in the autumn of this same year 
Yninety-eight, a party of four persons were assembled in Sir Sidney 
Smith’s sitting-room in the Tower of the Temple. One of these persons 
was Captain Wright, whom, as he has nothing further to do with this his- 
tory, | need not specially describe. The second was Sir Sidney Smith, 
then in all the pride and vigour of his manhood—a little pale, perhaps, 
through waat of exercise, but a comely man and fair to look upon. He 
had his hair powdered, and wore top-boots, which would seem somewhat 
strange articles of costume for a naval officer, albeit in plain clothes, in 
these days, but were the fashion in ’ninety-eight. The third was Mr. 
Sparkes, his body servant. Mr. Sparkes was of the middle height, and 
remarkably stout, though anything but corpulent in the face. He was 
so stout about the chest, that you could scarcely divest yourself of the 
impression that he had more than one waistcoat on. Perhaps he had. 
A very low forehead had Mr. Sparkes, and a very voluminous allowance 
of busby red hair. He was freckled, and his chin was lost in the folds of 
his ample cravat. He had a considerable impediment in his speech, 
which caused him to speak slowly, and not often, and not much at a 
time ; but he was a great humourist, and was an enormous favourite 
among the prison officials for bis droll sayings. and for the hideously ex- 
ecrable manner in which he pronounced the French language. A tho- 
rough Briton—an incorrigible “ rosbif’ was Sparkes said they—there 
were some hopes of the commodore acquiring a decent knowledge of 
French after a few years’ residence, but as for Sparkes, he would never 
learn, not he. Doctor Jollivet, the prison surgeon, who had been in Eog- 
land, and spoke ravishing English, declared John as “ toutce qu’il y 
avait de plus Coqueni’’—by which, it is to be presumed, he meant Cock- 
ney. Sparkes had been brought up, he said, with the commodore, which 
accounted for a certain degree of familiarity with which he treated 
him, and which he was far from showing to the other servants. This 
— golden afternoon John half stood behind his master’s chair, half 

eaned against the side-board. He was attentive in supplying the wants 
of the other persons present, but he did not neglect to help himself libe- 
rally from a special bottle of port behind him, nor did he refrain from 
joining, from time to time, in the conversation. 

The fourth person of this group, and, and who sat at the end of the 
table facing the Commodore, was a Frenchman,—a very important per- 
son, too, you are to know, being Citizen Mucius Scwvola Lasne (formerly 
Martin), concierge, keeper or head gaoler of the Temple. He was re- 
sponsible for the safe-keeping of the prisoners with his head. He slept 
every night with the prison keys under his pillow. He kaew where the 
secret dungeons—the underground cachots aad cabanons—were, and 
what manner of men were in them, He was not a man to be despised. 

Citizen Lasne was a very large, fat man, with a small head. Gaolers 
generally are,—but let that pass. Now there is no medium of character 
or disposition in large fat men with small heads. They are either into- 
lerably vicious, slowly cruel, stolidly hard-hearted, mischievously stupid, 
torpidly revengeful, dully selfish, sensual and avaricious, or else they are 
lazy, good-natured, genial, soft-hearted giants,—mere toasts and butter, 
giving freely, lending freely, spending freely, always ready to weep at a 

itiful tale, to sing the best song they know, to lend you their best um- 

rella, and to walk wheresoever you wish to lead them. It is the same 
with bald-headed men who wear spectacles. They are either atrocious 
villains or amiable philanthropists. The races admit of no mediocrity. 
Citizen Lasne happened, luckily for his prisoners, to be a large fat man, 
of the second or sofihearted category. His exterior was rugged and 
his moustache was fierce. He was as stupid as the libretto of an opera, 
and as vain as a dabchick ; but his nature was honest, simple, confiding, 
and compassionate. He was the foolish, fat scullion of Sterne metamor- 
phosed into a man. He would have spared a flea when he caught him,— 
a three-bottle flea, drunk with his life-blood, and giddy with leaping over 
his body. He would doanything for a prisoner save allow him to escape, 
—for, like all slow men, he had a fixed idea, and this fixed idea confirmed 
him in, and kept continually before him, the conviction that one pri- 
soner the less in the Temple (unless legally discharged), was one head the 
less upon his own shoulders, This is why he always inspected the bolts, 
bars, and locks of the doors and windows every night, set the watch, and 
ag with the keys of the Temple under his pillow. 

Jitizen Lasne liked drink. For pert wine he conceived an immode- 
rate affection. His liking for that beverage was pleasingly gratified, as 
the Commodore frequently invited him to his table. Misery makes us 
acquainted with strange bedfellows, and a gaol makes a man take up 
with strange boon companions. These eyes have seen the son of an earl 
hobnobbing at a prison tap with an insolvent boot-closer. On his own 
quarter-deck, in London, at St. James’s, Sir Sidney Smith would doubt- 
less have been as dignified, not to say haughty, asan Eaglishman and a 
commodore has a right to be. In the state cabin of his own flag-ship he 
would decidedly not have hobnobbed with Bob Catskin, the boatswain’s 
mate. But a prisoner in the Temple, far from home, almost solitary, any 
companionship was welcome to him. Thisis why he so often invited 
Citizen Lasne to dinner and to supper. This is why that fat citizen sat 
facing him at the table on the goldea autumn afternoon I treat of. 

The citizen having eaten like an ox (he approved of English cookery 
much), was now drinking like a fish. Hecould stand a prodigious quan- 
tity of drink,—all fat men can. Only as he drank, his eyes, which were 
Small and round, appeared to diminisb still further in volume, for the lit- 
tle penthouses of his eyelids began to droop somewhat, and his round rosy 
cheeks to puff out upwards and laterally, while the eyes themselves 
Seemed to recede into their orbits, as though they were lazy with reple- 
tion, and were throwing themselves back in their easy-chairs. 

The table was covered with plates of fruit and decanters of wine, from 
both of which Citizen Lasne was helping himself largely,—the others in 
moderation. The citizen drank his old port out of a tumbler,—the star- 
‘veling aud effeminate thimblefulls known as English wine-glasses not 
having as yet penetrated into the Temple. He persisted on calling the 
port “a little wine,””—un petit vin délicieux,—meanwhile taking hearty 
gulps of tke libelled liquor ; for it is a mighty and generous wine,—yea, 
that invigorateth the frame, and maketh the hearts of men strong within 
them. It bath cheered the vigils of great scholars, and armed brave war- 
riors for the fray,—port wine. As the citizen drank, however, it was evi- 
Gent that the fixed idea was anythiug but dormant within him; for he 
watched his host’s countenance from time to time narrowly, and in the 
midst of his hilarity and talkativeness there would occasionally flit across 
his fat face an expression almost of alarm,—for Sir Sidney was taciturn, 
gee. evidently pre-occupied, drank little, and leant his head on his 

and. 


** May I pass for a ‘suspect,’ ’’ he cried suddenly, laying down his glass, 
“if I drink another drop.” 

“ What’s the matter, Father Latchkey ?” asked Mr. Sparkes in French, 
far too ungrammatical to transscribe here. ‘ Wine gone the wrong way, 
—swallowed a fly? Why you look as if you saw a file in the bottom 
of your glass, and a bunch of skeleton keys in the Commodore’s face.” 

‘* May I sneeze in the sawdust’? (when a person is gullotined, his head 
falls into a basketful of sawdust) “ if the citizen prisoner of war is not 
thinking of bis Three Muses at this very moment.” 

The “ Three Muses” were three royalist ladies, hiding their real names 
under the fabulous sobriquets of Thalia, Melpomene, and Clio, who had 
long and pret mnt evaded the pursuit of the police, and who were no- 
toriously contiuually conspiring to effect the deliverance of Sir Sidney 
Smith. It should be known that at this period, notwithstanding the san- 
7 severity of the Republican government against the Royalists, 

rance and Paris swarmed with secret emissaries from foreign powers, 
known as “ alarmists,” ‘‘accapareurs; but more under the generic name 
of “agents de l’étranger,” and by the populace as “ Pitt et-Cobourgs.” 
There were agents from London, from Vienna, from Berlin, and from 


public offices, the ante-chambers of the ministry ; among the box openers 
at theatres, the market-women in the Halle, the coachmen on the stand, 
—all well supplied with money, all indefatigable in obtaining informa- 
tion, in fomenting re-actionary disturbances, in promoting the escape of 
political prisoners. I might filla book with anecdotes of Conrad Kock, 
the Datch banker (guillotined); Berthold Proly (guillotined); the two 
Moravian brothers Frey, and their sister Léopoldine ; André-Marie Guz- 
man, the Spaniard, who actually so far ingratiated himself into the con- 
fidence of Marat that the last letter the famous terrorist ever wrote was 
to him; Webber, the Englishman, whose mission it was to obtain plans 
of French fortified towns, and who paid twelve thousand francs for one of 
Douai; one Greenwood, who was specially employed to give dinners to 
distressed Royalists; Mrs. Knox ; and especially the two famous Pitt-et- 
Cobourgs, Dickson and Winter, who braved the Terror, the Directory, the 
Consulate and the Empire, and only gave up business in eighteen hundred 
and fifteen. It was pretty well known to the police, when our fat friend 
alluded to the Three Muses, that an intricate and elaborate network of 
intrigues, plots, and counterplots, existed for the release of Sir Sidney 
Smith; that neither money nor men were wanting to effect this, should 
an oppartunity occur ; and that persons secretly powerful were working 
night and day to bring that opportunity about. This is why the English 
Commodore had been so particularly recommended to Citizen Lasne, and 
why the fixed idea I have mentioned was so prominent in that patriot’s 
mind. 

“You will pardon me, Citizen Commodore,” the gaoler continued, 
rising, but casting a loving look at the decanters, “ but I don’t like to 
see you look thoughtfel. Thinking means running. I must go and ex- 
amine all the locks, and order the night-watch to be doubled.” 

“ A man may be thinking of his home and friends, his King and coun- 
try, without meditating an escape there and then, my good Lasne,” Sir 
Sidney said with a quiet smile. 

“ Ah,” objected the gaoler, shaking his fat head, “ but you’ve too many 
friends in Paris, citizen prisoner. Your King sends too many guineas 
and spies over here. There are hundreds of them between here and the 
Rue St. Antoine at this moment, I’ll be bound. Very kind indeed to 
think of your friends, but if you should feel inclined to say bonjour to 
them, my only friend would be Charlot (the public executioner.’’) 

If citizen Lasne could have spoken Eaglish, and have made a pun, he 
might have said that that only friend would have cut him. But he was 
a stupid fat man, and could do neither. 

“Make your mind easy, my friend,” replied Sir Sidney Smith, “I will 
promise you not to escape to-night.” 

“You promise! then its a)l right: you promise, mind,” ejaculated 
citizen Lasne, joyfully. 

“T give you my word.” 

“Then give me some more wine,” cried this merry fat man. ‘“ More 
Porto, Monsieur Sparkes, my dear, ho! ho!’ 

With which he sat down, and held out his tambler with his great fat 
doughy hand, that looked as if it had just been kneaded, and was ready 
for the bakebouse. 

“More port, more port,” grambled or pretended to grumble Mr. 
Sparkes, filling the bacchanalian’s glass to the brim, ‘“‘ What an old forty- 
stomach it is. He blows his wind-bags out like a sail. There’ll be bel- 
lows to mend before long. Here’s more port for you.” 

“?Tis good, my friend, ’tis an exquisite little wine. Yet alittle more. 
A drop—guggl-gl-gl-gl’’—and he continued to drink. 

The gaoler knew that Sir Sidney Smith was a man of inflexible honour 
and integrity ; that to him his word as a sailor, a knight, a gentleman, 
was sacred. So he put the fixed idea out to grass for a time, and drank 
more port. 

But port, though an exquisite little wine, will tell its tale, and have 
its own way with a man at last, like labour, like age, like death. The 
citizen Lasne became very talkative indeed, which showed that he was 
getting on ; then he sang a song, which showed that he was getting 
further on ; then he essayed to dance, which showed that he was getting 
drunk ; then he told a story about a pig in the South of France, and 
cried : which showed that he was very drunk indeed. 

“ Citizen Commodore,” he said all at once, ‘ would you like to take a 
walk on the Boulevard ?” 

At this strange proposition Sir Sidney turned his eyes to the barred 
windew. The rays of the setting sun threw the shadows of the bars upon 
the wall : the bright light was between. And the gentle breeze of the 
evening came into the room like the whisper of an angel. 

The bum and murmur of the great city came up and smote the captive 
upon the ear, gently, lovingly, gaily, as though they said, ‘Come, why 
tarry? you are invited.” And the birds were singing outside upon the 
gloomy terrace, where the little dauphin used to walk. 

* Monsieur Lasne,” answered the Commodore, stifling a sigh, “ there 
are subjects upon which it is both unjust and cruel to jest.” 

“But I’m not jesting.” 

“ But do you really mean to say that you would consent....” 

“ Ouee more, would you like to take a walk on the Boulevard?” 

“‘ Would you like to take a walk on the Boulevard?” bawled Sparkes, 
applying his mouth to his master’s ear, as though he were deaf. 

“If you are speaking seriously,” Sir Sidney said at last, “I can but 
accept the offer with the greatest gratitude.” 

“ Seriously, of course I am,” replied citizen Lasne, rising, and shaking 
off the load of port wine from his fat form, as though it were a cloak, and 
really succeeding in standing straight. ‘ First, though, let us make our 
little conditions. No attempts at escape.” 

“ Oh, of course not,” replied the Commodore. 

“No speaking to any one you meet on theroad. No Muses ; no words, 
ge°cures ; nota nod, not a wink.” 

*T promise all this.” 

* On the word of an honest man.” 

“ ~ the word of an English gentleman,’’ answered the Commodore 

rmly. 

“Come along then,” cried the gaoler, as if perfectly satisfied, liaking 
his arm in that of his prisoner, and moving towards the door : “ you shall 
see of what stuff the boulevards of Paris are made, Citizen Commodore.” 

Although this fat turnkey had drunk a prodigious quantity of port 
wine, he did not seem, once on his legs, so very much the worse for liquor. 
He gave one of his legs a little pat as if to reproach it for having been 
shaky, and took a last gulp of port by way of a final clench or steadier. 
Only his little eyes began to flame and sparkle greatly, which from the 
general dullness of bis countenance gave him the appearance of having 
an evening party inside his head, and having had the windows lighted 
up. 

The pair were going out when Citizen Lasne was aware of Mr. Sparkes, 
who leaned against the sideboard with his arms folded, looking anything 
but contented with the general aspect of affairs. 

* A citizen who has poured me out so many tumblers of good wine,” 
said the gaoler, graciously, “deserves some little consideration at my 
hands. Pass your word for him too, Commodore, and Citizen Spark 
shall come with us.” 

“ You have my word,” Sir Sidney said, laughing, “ Sparkes shall 
make no attempt to escape.” 

“You might have asked me for my word,” grumbled Mr, Sparkes. 
“ That would have been quite sufficient. A nice republican you must 
be to think that the word of a gentleman’s servant is not as good as that 
of . gentleman. Is that your fraternity, or «quality, or whatever you 
Call ib. 

“ Liberty, equality, and fraternity,” replied Citizen Lasne, with vi- 
nous gravity, “are very pretty to look at on the two sous pieces ; but 
the heart of man is deceitful. However,” he added, “ may I pass for 
a ci-devant, Citizen Spark, if I think you would play me false. Citizen, 
come along. Citizen Secretary (to Captain Wright) I recommend my- 
self to your distinguished consideration till we return. Au Boulevard !’’ 

He led the Commodore away, and Sparkes followed close at their 
heels, as a well-bred gentleman’s servant should do. A few minutes af- 
terwards the three were outside the great gate of the Temple. The Com- 
modore has taken care to wrap himself in a cloak, and to slouch his hat 
over his head. As long as the sun remained on the horizon the party 
wandered about the Dedalus of narrow little streets which then sur- 
rounded, and even now to a certain extent surround the Temple. As it 
grew dark, the Commodore proposed that they should take the promised 
walk on the Boulevard. 

Now Citizea Lasne, in regard to liquor was somewhat of a spongy na- 
ture and temperament. He could suck up an astonishing quantity of 
moisture, but such moisture was very easily expressed by a few minutes’ 
exercise, and then the citizen was dry, porous, on the alert, and ready 
for more. When Citizen Lasne left the Temple with his prisoners he 
was considerably more than seven-eights drank. He had not been long 
in the fresh air before the fixed idea began to dominate over his mind 
with redoubled force. He began to repent of his somewhat too chival- 
rous confidence in the parole of his captives. He began to repent hear- 
tily of his imprudence. He began, finally, like Falstaff, to perceive that 





he had been an ass; and, worse than all, that he had effected that un- 
desirable metamorphosis himself. 


Amsterdam. Thbre were agents in the army, the navy, the salons, the | 


As they walked he scrutinised narrowly the countenances of the pas- 
| Sers by to see ifany marks of recognition passed between them and his 
companion. And almost incessantly he glanced over his shoulder to as- 
| sure himself of the whereabout of Citizen Spark. That trusty servant 
was’ contented with treading most faithfully upon his gaoler’s heels, 
and with saying, when he caught his eye, 

“ All right, citizen—all right.” 

If the fumes of the wine had been completely, instead of very nearly, 
evaporated from the cerebellum of Citizen Lasne, he would have remarked 
a little circumstance which might have led him to entertain very grave 
suspicions concerning the safety of his prisoners, Ever since the party 
bad quitted the temple, they had been followed, step by step, by a female 
figure closely shawled and veiled; and Sir Sidney could distinctly 
hear, though the gaolar fr@m a trifling singing and buzzing in his ears, 
could not, the sound of steps behind them, regularly keeping time 
with their own. 

The night was dark, and Lasne, determined to keep his word at all 
hazards, proceeded towards the Boulevard. At the moment when the 
three were turning the angle of the Rue Charlot a hand was laid on the 
arm of Citizen Sparkes, and a timid voice whispered— 

* Monsieur le Comite.” 

Sparkes turved his head round, without slackening his pace. 

** T saw you start,”’ whispered the veiled female, forshe was the owner 
of the hand and voice. “ I have informed my sisters. Rochecotte and 
De Phélippaux are in readiness. One word, and the Commodore shall 
be rescued from the hands of that wretch.” 

** But the Commodore will not say that word,” answered Citizen 
Sparkes, in very pure and elegant French. 

“ And in heaven’s name, why ?” 

“ He has given his word, as a gentleman, not to attempt to escape 
to-night.” 

“* And you ——” the veiled figure continued. 

‘* Oh, as for me—the Commodore was security for me —but——” 

The night grew darker, and darker, and the three strange companions, 
with the phantom in the veil, were lost in the tumultuous sea of life 
upon the great Boulevards, 

There was no Boulevard des Italiens then ; no Rue dela Paix, no Ma- 
deleine, no Asphalte pavements, no brilliant passages, no gas lamps. 
But the Boulevards were still the Boulevards, unequalled and uarivalled; 
the crowds of promenaders and loungers were still the same, though at- 
tired in costumes far different from those they wear now. They passed 
some dozen of theatres, they passed Monsieur Curtius’s wax-work exhibi- 
tion; they passed numberless groups of tight-rope dancers, jugglers, 
mountebanks, learned dogs and quack doctors. Allat once, just as they 
had arrived at the spot where the Passage Vendome has siace been con- 
structed, Citizen Lasne uttered an exclamation of horror and surprise. 

“ By heaveas!” he cried, “ Spark has disappeared !” 

It was but too true, the body servant of Sir Sidaey Smith was n9 
where to be seen. 

In his terror and agitation the unlucky gaoler quite forgot his repub- 
lican character. He was within a hair’s breadth of makiag the siga of 
the cross ; but remembering that religion had been done away with ac- 
cording to law long since, he twirled his moustache instead. 

‘* May heaven grant,” said the Commodore to himself, “ that the poor 
fellow has really succeeded in making his escape.’”’ Then he added, 
aloud, ‘Sparkes has no doubt lost us.” 

** Lost us,” cried the concierge, furiously, “lost us!—yes, to find him- 
self in London. I am ruined, destroyed. Citizen, citizen, I am a poor 
man, the father ofa family, I have a head—I know I shall lose it—let 
us hasten home like the very devil.” 

He seized the Commodore’s arm tightly as he spoke, and quickened 
his pace ; and Sir Sidney had no alternative but to walk as fast as his 
companion. They ascended the Boulevard, and then rapidly descended 
the Rue du Temple. 

But the tribulations of Citizen Lasne bad not yet reached their culmi- 
natiog point. At the top of the Rue Meslay they found the thoroughfare 
obstructed by a numerous crowd. Men of equivocal appearance hovered 
about, and formed suspicious groups. Some carts and barrows had been 
overturned in the road-way, evidently with the intention of forming a 
barricade. Lasne cast round him a desperate look. A gaoler, he scented 
a conspiracy from afar off. 

‘* And where may you be taking this honest man, citizen,’ asked 
a man, placing himself directly in Lasne’s way. The man wore a 
coarse blue blouse,.but the ill-buttoned collar showed something most 
suspiciously like a lace shirtfrill beneath. 

* Room there!” cried Lasne, to whom despair lent courage. 

** You're in a hurry, Citizen Donkey. If I relieve you of the care of 
that ci-devant who is hanging on your arm, don’t you think you could 
walk faster?” 

‘Room there! ” repeated the gaoler in a hoarse voice. ‘‘ Room in the 
name of the Directory, in the name of the Republic-——” 

“One and indivisible!” interrupted the man in the blouse. “ We 
know all about it. Hallo! attention there! ” 

The groups closed up. Citizen Lasne felt himself hustled, buffeted, 
half-strangled. Then he was violently dragged down a bye-street and 
thrust into a doorway. When he recovered his scattered senses, he was 
alone—the Commodore had disappeared. 

“Oh my children, my poor children,” murmured Citizen Lasne, pur- 
suing his solitary walk towards the Temple. “ What will become of 
them? Oh accursed be Pitt and Cobourg! O thrice accursed be the 
wine of Porto!” 

A fat man in a fright is not a pleasant sight to see. He always puts 
me in mind of a pig just poniarded by the butcher, and running about 
in extremis. The legs of Citizen Lasne quivered under bim. A cold 
perspiration broke out all over him. He felt like a lump of ice in his 
backbone. The ends of bis hair pricked his forehead ; the singing in his 
ears loudened into a yell. The pores of his flesh opened and shut like 
oysters ; and the whole of his inside became incontinent one mass of 
molten lead. 

As he neared the Temple, the opposite sides of the street formed 
themselves into a borrible proscenium, and in the middle an infernal 
drama was being acted. He saw, painted all in red, somebody having 
the bair at the back of his head shaved off by somebody else hideously 
like M. Samson, otherwise called Charlot, the public executioner ; then 
somebody being strapped upon a plank and thrust head downwards be- 
tween two posts, in grooves of which ran a huge triangular axe. And 
the axe fell with a “ thud,” and somebody’s head fell into a red basket 
full of sawdust, and the fiends that were yelling in his ear called out 
“Citizen Lasne, Citizen Lasne, agent of Pitt et Cobourg.”” And the 
devil danced before the theatre, playing upon a pipe. 

The unbappy gaoler reached the Temple gate. He rang and was about 
to enter, when he heard a voice behind him. 

‘Will you permit me also to enter, Monsieur Lasne?” 

The citizen could hardly believe his ears. Much harder was it for 
him - believe his eyes, when, turning round, he recognised Sir Sidney 
Smith. 

‘* May I be consumed,”’ (he used a stronger term than this), cried 
Citizen Lasne, “if the word of a gentleman is not worth all the bolts 
and bars in the Temple.” 

Notwithstanding his high eulogium upon a gentleman’s word, Citizen 
Lasne did not forget to see the bolts and bars properly secured as soon 
as he got inside. But a vigorous pressure from without prevented the 
closing of the great door, and a voice was heard crying,— 

“Let meio! let mein! ’Tis I, Sparkes.” 

“‘ And where the wonder,”’ (he used even a stronger term this time), 
“ do you come from?” asked Citizen Lasne, when the Commodore’s body- 
servant had been admitted. 

‘* Where! why from looking after you to be sure. Do you call this 
fraternity and equality, locking a man out of his own prison. A pretty 
country, where, instead of prisoners running away from the gaolars, the 
gaolers run away from the prisoners.” 

Citizen Lasne was too delighted at the safe recovery of his prisoners 
to resent Mr. Sparkes’s reproaches. He insisted upon lighting the Com- 
modore to his apartments; he overwhelmed him with compliments and 
thanks. He positively wanted to embrace him. The Commodore re- 
pulsed him gently. ; : 4 
“ You owe me nothing, Mr. Lasne,’’ he said. “TI had promised, I have 
kept my word. But dating from this moment, I withdraw my parole.” 

“‘ Wait till to-morrow,” exclaimed Lasne, in a supplicating voice. 
“ Only wait till to-morrow, Commodore, I’m so sleepy.” 

Mr. Sparkes pinched the arm of Sir Sidney Smith. “Give your word 
till to-morrow morning,” he whispered, 

* Well, so be it,” pursued the Commodore. “Till to-morrow morning 
I will give my word to remain quiet. But after that I shall court the 
Muses as much as I please,’’ 

‘I wish to-morrow morning were this day month,” murmured Citizen 
Lasne, as he bid the prisoners good night. and left them to their 
repose. 








“To-morrow morning may bring forth great things, Sir Sidney,” re- 
marked Mr. Sparkes, suddenly rising from the body-servant into the 
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friend. “ You have kept your word in neither escaping nor planning es- 
cape. I have kept the word you gave for me in not escaping. We shall 
see, we shall see.” . 
The historian relates, with what accuracy I know not, that when Citi- 
zen Lasne had retired for for the night, Mr. Sparkes took of no less 
than five waistcoats, and also relieved his arms and legs from much su- 
uous padding ; that underneath his red hair he had some closely crop- 


ped silky black locks; that the freckles on his face were removeable by | P 


no stronger cosmetic than ordinary soap and water ; and that in less than 
one quarter of an hour after the departure of the gaoler, the bluff English 
body-servant had unaccountably assumed the likeness of an accom- 
plished French gentleman. 

The next morning, very early, a yellow post-chaise, drawn by four 
horses, drove up to the great door of the Temple. On the box sat two 
individuals, who at a glance could be recognised as gendarmes in plain 
clothes. Two more gendarmes, but in uniform, descended from the 
chaise, and assisted to alight no less a personage than Citizen Auger, 
adjutant-general of the army of Paris. 

Shortly afterwards, the Commodore was sent for to the prison lodge, 
and there was shown an order, signed, by the Minister of the Iaterior, for 
the transfer of the persons of Sir Sidney Smith and his servant, Joho 
Sparkes, Anglais, to the military prison of the Abbaye. . 

“ And many a poor fellow have [ seen transferred to the prison of the 
Abbaye, who has only left it to be shot in the Plaine de Grenelle,”” mar- 
mares Lasne. “However, tout est en régle,—all is correct. I will just 
enter the warrant in the books, if you will be kind enough to sign a re- 
ceipt for the bodies of the prisoners, Citizen Auger.” f 

he citizen signed his name to the prison register, “ Auger, Adjutant- 
General,” followed by a tremendous paraphe or flourish. He declined 
the escort of six men which Lasne was kind enough to offer him, saying 
that the four gendarmes were sufficient, and that, besides, he would de- 
= en the honour of Sir Sidney Smith not to compromise him. The 
ommodore begged Lasne to accept the remainder of his stock of port 
wine, shook{hands with him, took an affecting leave of poor Captain 
Wright, and with Sparkes entered the post-chaise. Citizen Auger fol- 
lowed ; the two gendarmes in plain clothes mounted the box, aud the 
carriage drove away. For aught Sir Sidney Smith knew, he was riding 
to his death. : 

The next morning, the newspapers teemed with accounts of the auda- 
cious escape of Commodore Sir Sidney Smith from the prison of the Tem- 

le, by means of a forged order of transfer. Citizen Adjutant-General 

uger was no other man than the proscribed emigré, the Marquis de Roche- 
cotte, and the gendarmes were doubtless agents of the indefatigable Pitt- 
et-Coburg. As for Mr. John Sparkes, it was subsequently elicited that 
he was a certain Count de Tergorouac, a nobleman of Britanny, who had 
Yesided for a long time in England, and to whom it had luckily oc- 
curred, when taken prisoner, to assume the disguis2 of an Englishman. 

The French police performed prodigies of strategy to arrest the fugi- 
tives, but allin vain. They reached Calais, crossed the Channel in a 
smuggling-vessel, and arrived safely in England. 

As for Citizen Lasne, he could come to no harm ; for, though the or- 
der was forged, the signature’of the minister appended to it was undoubt- 
edly genuine. It was never known by what stratagem the signature had 
been obtained. The fat citizens finished the commodore’s port wine 
gaily, and drank his health, and that of “ce digne Spark,” in their now 
unoccupied chambers in the Temple. 





A MODEL STORY. 


The novel reader becomes dissatisfied with the actual world ; he looks upon 
himself as a person greatly to be pitied, and he hopes that some splendid ac- 
cident will throw in his way some rich gentleman who will make his fortune 
for him suddenly ; he fancies he shall shine with such splendour that all men 
and maidens will jook on with overwhelming delight at his wisdom and glory ; 
or perhaps some sentimental damsel conjures up bright visions that some Lord 
So-and-So, or some Duke So-a nd-So, may one day alight from his carriage, and 
even (!) speak to her, and the most wonderful things will ensue.—‘‘ Works of 
Fiction,” by a Dissenting Clergyman. 

This truly heart-rending description wrought us up to such a pitch that we 
were compelled instantly to relieve our feelings by throwing off a ‘“ Model 
Story”—such as would probably be produced by a young man in daily expec- 
tation of “ shining with such splendour,” &.— Review of the above. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was late on a beautiful summer evening about the middle of the 

— century, when a Lamplighter, bearing on his shoulder that dis- 
tive badge of his craft familiarly known as a,ladder, and in his hand a 

lanthorn of simple but efficient construction, turned the corner of a street 
leading out of the Commercial Road, at the East end of the great metro- 
polis of that great commercial country, whose fleets sweep the seas of the 
world, and whose downfall, though anticipated by Ledru Rollin, and the 
author of the well-known work on prophetic interpretation, entitled “ A 
Warning Voice to Britain, or the Coming Crash,” is still postponed. 

The Lamplighter turned the corner. 

As he turned, he paused: a shade of reflection stole across his hand- 
some, and even aristocratic features ; then, curling his manly lip with 
- expression of ineffable scorn, he proceeded on his way, humming an 


ant attentive listener might have observed that the air was from Bee- 
ven. 

The street in question was one of the humblest order. It did not con- 
sist of residences inhabited by those whom the callous and Calvinistic 
Cowper has called 

tenants of life’s middle state, 
Securely placed betwixt the small and great, 


but of edifices one story high, the maximum number of apartments being 
four, tbe minimum number of family establishments in each house being 
two. Slatternly females conversing in pairs at street-doors about “ my 
old man,” “ that Bill,” “ that Bob,” “ my Mary Anne,” and recent oc- 
currences before “ the Beak ;” rival pot-boys, on opposite sides of the 
way, shouting the nine o’clock beer without any amicable adjustment of 
respective time or tune ; children and adolescent lads in ragged pina- 
fores, and shirt-sleeves, playing, whooping, plunging, starting, and swear- 
ing ; the fierce Lascar, swart child of the sun; the nasal Israelite ; and 
the ever-with-rbubarb-perambulating Moslem; the inebriated athlete 
challenging to pugilistic combat some brother of feebler mould belonging 
to the same workshop, and equally inebriated ; the loud-voiced daughter 
of misfortune, with reddened noge, obtrusive shoulder, and hair unkempt ; 
all, all were here—only the policeman was absent! 

Blame him not, for he was human! In other neighbourhoods, where 
were areas, housemaids, and possible legs of mutton, he whiled away the 
tedious miuutes. 

In this street, then, where wives were smashed nightly, and policemen 
came not until the smashing was over and done,—in this street, from 
open windows issued sounds and scents illustrative of the household 
economy of the inhabitants. Outside was noise, was confusion ; inside, 
was supper! The savoury, but suspectcd sausage ; the tasteful, tooth- 
some tripe ; the juicy, never-palling steak, with its garnish of odorous 
onion ; the lean liver of the lamb, and the pinguiferous slice from the 
salted swine—were all undergoing necessary culinary processes in hot 
and smoky rooms in the street of which we write. 

And over the simmering of the tripe, and the hissing of the sausage, 
and the breathing of the onion, came out the everlasting stars, calmly 
—oh, so calmly! 

With equal (if not superior) calmness, the Lamplighter pursued his il- 
luminating way. 

He was followed by a youth. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit. 

The youth wasa poet. His hair was long, and his collar turned down, 
His galt was slow, and his air was abetracted. As he went along he, was 

ed by opprobrious epithets from the ribald denizens of the place. 

Martyrdom is ever the lot of Genius. 

Ask not, Sneerer, what Genius wanted down a back street in the Com- 
mercial Road! Genius is at home everywhere ; it hath a latch-key to 
every door : a microscope for the small ; a telescope for the distant ; an 
pape | 7 mesaaye Lt back em. > This youthful poet’s errand was 

y of the human heart. Judge t i 
aeenemid ona’ ge by the sequel if his errand was a 

Before a house near the farther end of the street, a house which pre- 
sented nothing externally remarkable, the Lamplighter and the youthful 
poet paused simultaneously ; both, as it wentt seem, entranced, and 

momne by a strain of melody which, mingled with the soft tinkling 

@ piano evidently fitted up with the latest improvements, regardless 
of expense, came warbled forth from an inexpressibly rich female voice, 


g “ Ah! non giunge.” Th 
there were dwarf Venetian blinds. e window was opened at the top, and 


The Lamplighter, who had stood with raised eyes and clasped hands, 


suddenly turned, and saw the youth in 
Hee ot win like A Da era an attitude of delighted wonder. 


° !”? said the youth. 


“ Sir?’ said the Lamplighter, while the mantling colour flushed his 

ly face. 
sor Vamplighter! Being! What would you? Individual! a silver 
shilling to climb yon ladder, and light the lamp — yon window !’’ 

“A shilling, youth? Ha, ha!”—The Lamplighter laughed in scorn. 

“ Half-a-crowo—half-a-sovereign—my earthly stock and store—all, all, 
all— only let me see that face!’”? The youth drew out a purse, and ex- 
osed a five-pound note, and some gold and silver coins, 

“ Keep, keep thy gold, youth! See here! Mount the ladder heedfully 
—so—so—take the lanthorn—now!” 

With suspended breath, the young poet stood, at that dizzy height, 
and looking into the room with one eye, and at his ostensible task with 
the other, he succeeded in lighting the lamp, at the cost of smashing one 
side of glass. A mob was speedily gathered around the lamp-post, but 
the youth heeded neither their laughter nor their execrations. He saw 
—oh, pity!—what saw he not? 

The furniture of the room was excessively mean, but on one side stood 
a cottage piano of gorgeous workmanship, before which sat a maiden of 
perfect beauty—the beauty of rich golden hair, pearl-white skin of 
softest vermeil shade, eyes of dewy violet, and form of gazelle-like light- 
ness. Oh, but she was lovely! 

At the sound of the smashed glass she naturally turned round and 
looked up. 

A youth with long hair, turn-down collar, and poetic eye, at the top of 
a lamplighter’s ladder, is not an ordinary object. Isabel gazed wonder- 
gy: An elderly female, of majestic port, entered the room. 

* Look there, chére maman !”’ said Isabel. 

“ What, ma chére ?” 

But before another word was spoken, the youthful bard rapidly re- 
traced his steps down the ladder, and clasped the arm of the friendly 
Lamplighter in a half-swoon of delicious emotion. There was an inter- 
val of silence, 

“ Friend!’ said the Lamplighter, “If thy look betray me not, thou 
art noble—thou art gifted ””»—— 

“T write for the ‘ Hearthrug Excruciator,’’? murmured the youth 
with ill-concealed pride. 

“T knew it! I knew it! Enough. Would you know the maiden— 
sit at her side—speak to her—press her hand ”—— 

“ Oh heaven !”’ interrupted the young poet. 

“ Speak !” 

*T would!” 

“No more!—We meet again—give me your card—good—farewell!” 

The Lamplighter disappeared hastily round the corner. Uncertain 
whether he was awake or dreaming, Edward (for his name was Edward) 
stood 

like one that hath been stunned 
And is of sense forlorn, 
till the taunts of the hustling mob arourd him suggested his mov- 
ing on. 

Sil the lamps shone, and the stars twinkled, while the rattle of an 
engine and the cry of fire in the main street diverted the crowd. 

When they were gone, Edward returned and lingered by the charmed 
spot. The voice was silent, but it was now late, and there was a light 
in the front-room upstairs. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ she sleeps !”’ 

He was mistakep. It was the room of a lodger who played in the 
orchestra of the “ Royal Pavilion Theatre.” Isabel slept in the back 
parlour, with her mother. 

Still, the stars and lamps shone on! 


CHAPTER Il. 

Joy comes and goes. 

The next morning, as Edward was bewailing his empty purse—for 
his pocket had been ruthlessly picked on the previous evening—a 
letter arrived for him. It was in a disguised hand, and contained these 
words :— 

“ Be there at eight to-night, and ask for Isabel. Be bold and fear not! 
Your destiny isin your own hands. “ THe LAMPLIGHTER.” 


How the youthful poet passed through that day ; how he performed 
its dreary monotonous duties ; how he endured his agony of suspense ; 
how he found his way to the Commercial Road in the evening—are all 
among the things that may not be written; save that, with respect to 
the last point, it is definitely known that he went in a fourpenny omni- 
bus, having borrowed a small sum of his landlady. H 
A mist swam before his eyes. He said, faintly, 

‘Isabel? I was told to ask for Isabel ’”—— 





‘“‘ Edward ?”’ said the beautiful maiden, advancing, with a smile and 
a blush, 

“ All right?” enquired Edward. 

“ Quite,” said Isabel, meaningly. 

There was a sweet, soft moan of tender unrest, and she flung herself 
upon his bosom. 

The old lady looked smilingly on, having just slipped in unperceived, 
after witnessing the scene through acrack in the door. For the house 
was in bad condition, though the rent was twenty pounds a year, with- 
out taxes. 

“ Bless you, my children !” said she, when the youthful poet and 
the enamoured maiden took breath, after their embrace—“ Bless you!’ 

Without, the stars looked down (as before!) 

Isabel seated herself at the piano, and again warbled forth strains of 
unearthly sweetness. 

‘Do you like music, Edward ?” said she. 

Edward replied in the affirmative. 

“O, I’m so glad! Ma and I sometimes go to the Effingham Saloon in 
the Whitechapel Road ; Ma’s fond of music too—n’est-ce pas, Maman? 
We should be so glad, you know, if you would take us, now and then— 
it’s threepence to the boxes. Ma and I never venture anywhere else. 
The singing is so good!’’ 

At this moment, Edward heard a slight clicking noise outside, and 
turning his head, caught a glimpse of the Lamplighter, at his nightly 


occupation!.......... - Was there not something Satanic in his half-sup- 
pressed smile?.....sccccscccece Gracious powers! Could it be that he 
ME 60.00.406-000006 dn No, no! The thought was too wild. But in spite 


of himself, a tremor seized his limbs, a cold sweat bedewed his brow, his 
hair stood almost on end. * * * * He was roused by the clatter of 
plates on the little round table. 

Supper! The cloth was laid, and the humble and circular cheese of 
Holland, bread, salt, and mustard, with three delf mugs, knives, and one 
fork, were all the furniture of the entertainment—except a single finger- 
glass. Isabel saw Edward glance at it with some curiosity. 

“My ma always has a finger glass at meals,” said she, with a quiet 
smile. ‘‘ She always has a savaloy for supper, and I’m going to fetch 
it, and the beer.’ 

“ Let me accompany you,”’ said Edward. 

The matron watched their retreating figures with a pride which illu- 
mined her graceful countenance as with a sunbeam. Beautiful it was to 
see that youth and maiden returning, Edward bearing the foaming jug 
of threepenny ale, Isabel, a small German. So potent is female loveli- 
ness, that the rudest natures, they who had hooted the young poet only 
the evening before, because, forsooth, his collar lay down, and his hair 
grew free, were silent and reverent, as he walked arm-in-arm with the 
golden-tressed creature who now carried the savaloy for her mother in a 
piece of old newspaper! 

O Beauty! O Life! O Love! Many and many an evening did that 
youthful couple meet and mingle caresses and loving words, and sigh, 
and sup, and go to the Effingham Saloon along with the old lady, and 
bring in the savaloy and the beer ; und so their lives swept on together, 
two currents meeting in one stream of bliss and beauty! 

“ Oace only did Edward name the Lamplighter, and ask if Isabel knew 

m 


“ We know no one about here,” was Isabel’s reply, given with a coun- 
tenance of amused surprise. Edward did not dare to press the question 
farther ; and the more he reflected upon that mysterious being’s influ- 
ence in bringing about his present position, the more he didn’t under- 
stand it. But what matter? In the love of Isabel, he was too supremely 
blest to care for aught beside ; and so, in tenderest intercourse, the 
sweet, long summer passed away, and still, still—Edward and Isabel 
were happy! 

When Edward received his quarter’s salary at the end of September, 
he found a good deal of it pre-mortgaged to pay for fourpenny rides to 
the Commercial Road, and admissions to the Effingham Saloon. 


CHAPTER III. 

Autumn—yellow, mellow Autumn. There were vegetable marrows in 
the greengrocers’ windows in the Commercial Road, and, as the air 
grew chiller and damper, Old Tom and Cream of the Valley were in in- 
creasing request. 


But no chill came upon the love of the poet and the maiden. For 





them it was unceasing Summer. 


One evening, when they had been sitting may | locked in each other’s 
arms for an hour or more, and the good matron had fallen asleep in her 
chair with her gold spectacles (she always wore gold spectacles) top- 
pling + eae her nose, Edward broke the stillness by whispering— 

“ 

“ Yen Edward Sa 

« Isabel—do we love one another? ” 

“Oh, Edward!” 

This was succeeded by a passionate embrace. 

“ Do we understand one another? ” 

“Oh, Edward!” 

And the lover’s glances met in a flash of mutual intelligence ;—the en- 
counter of looks struck fire—celestial fire ! 

“ Isabel, why should souls like ours heed the conventional forms of s0- 
ciety? We have wooed and loved for three long months ; we love—we 
understand one another—we know how to be happy ;—let me put up the 
banns at Limehouse Church ! ” 

“ Ob, Edward, spare me!” 

The blushing maid hid her face in her hands. 

“My means are small—but my salary is to be raised next January to 
eighty pounds a year’—— : 

“ Eighty pounds!” said Isabel, looking up with a smile. 

“ Eighty pounds! and my contributions to the ‘ Hearthrug Excrucia- 
tor’ must speedily bring me into notice which will yield both fame aud 

rofit. ” 
ar Ah, Edward! your genius I know full well—I am proud of it, Ed- 
ward!” 

“Tl toast you Welsh rabbits ”—— 

“ Dearest ! ” 

“‘T’ll fetch you beer!” 

“ Angel!” 

“Tl rock the cradle! ”’ 

“Oh, Edward! ” 

“ You must be mine!’’ As Edward spoke, he pressed her to his side 
with such fervour as to provoke a slight scream from Isabel, which dis- 
turbed her mother, who rose hastily, to ask what was the matter. 

‘«* Edward has asked me to let him put up the banns, Ma, and says he’s 
to have eighty pounds a year in January.” 

‘‘ Bless the boy!’ cried the matron, with a sudden astonishment of 
manner ; but, quickly correcting herself, she said ‘ Yes, ma chére ; yes; 
bless you, bless you both!” 

Without, the stars were looking down, and the gas lamps twinkling 
(as on the previous occasion). 

Then a great calm of joy deluged the spirit of unrest in the bosom of 
the youthful poet. He had asked Isabel—Isabel had asked her mother 
—and her mother had blest them. It was enough—almost too much! 

That night, the evening meal was prolonged and Edward went three 
times for ale. It was near midnight when he left the humble roof where 
he had wooed and won his Isabel, and as he turned into the Commercial 
Road he heard the charch clocks strike twelve. 

A hand was laid upon bis arm. 

He was thinking that in all his intercourse with Isabel and her mother, 
he had never, never, heard their name! He murmured aloud, ‘‘ How 
can I put up the banns, without knowing her name ?” 

‘ Impossible!” said a voice at his ear. 

It was the Lamplighter. His countenance wore a strange smile. 

“ TJ will tell you her name—all in good time,” said the Lamplighter. 
“ But, in the meantime, step under that lamp, and sign your name—and 
address—to this paper. I require it, as the price of the happiness in 
store for you!”’ 

‘“ But’”’—gasped Edward. 

“ No hesitation ! Sign,—or renounce Isabel !”” 

‘* There’s no ink,” said the youthful betrothed, with agitation. 

“ Pencil will do,” replied the Lamplighter. 

“T haven’t got one,” suggested Edward. 

‘“T have,” was the Being’s reply. “Sign!” 

Thus urged, Edward signed—name and address in full. 

“ Enough!” said the Lamplighter. ‘ Isabel is yours.” 

So saying, he disappeared, like an arrow lost in the clouds. 

“Fiend!” said Edward, between his clenched teeth, as a mocking ha- 
ha reached his ears upon the cool night-wind. 

“ At least, I will not sell my soul in vain—Let me make all sure!” 

He strode hastily and gloomily through several turnings, until he 
stopped before the residence of the Clerk of Limehouse parish. All was 





dark and silent. He knocked and rang several times. At last, a head, 
enveloped in the conventional cap of night, ~ ; ae from an upper win- 
+ and presumed that the house was on fire 

The youthful and ardent lover explained that his business was merely 
to announce his intention of calling to-morrow to get the clerk to regis- 
ter the banns for himself and his affianced bride. 
The head was speedily withdrawn, after uttering an unclerkly execra- 
tion. 

Walking moodily away, Edward reflected that, after all, the Lamp- 
lighter had not told him Isabel’s name. 

“Ten thousand curses! But I can call to-morrow morning on my 
way, and ask her.” 

Once more, that mocking laugh! His steps were dogged then: he 
turned—there was only silence and the black night. 

The lamps shone as usual, but not the stars. 


CHAPTER Iv, 


Winter, winter everywhere ; and winter in the youthful poet’s bosom, 
—cold, joyless, frozen winter! On calling at Isabel’s the next morning, 
he found she was gone away, with her mother, and no tidings of them 
could be gained. Dumb, crushed, heart-numbed, he staggered forth. 
His dream was over. Gone, gone, gone! And the Lamplighter, and 
the signed paper?....O, powers of mercy! for what had he sold himself 
to the powers of darkness ?.... 

A ray of hope flashed across his mind—cou/d a lamplighter be con- 
sidered a power of darkness?.... 

His only consolation was in song. He ate his bread in sadness, or, to 
speak more accurately, he dipped his captain’s biscuit in weak brandy 
and water, and poured out his sorrows, once a week, in the “ Hearthrug 
Excruciator.” On such a restricted diet, and with such small means of 
comfort, no wonder Edward grew pale and thin. His youth was 
blighted ! 

* 


+ * * * * e 


What could the Earl of Bradclyffe want to say to him? There was the 
invitation as large as life—“ The Earl of Bradclyffe requests the pleasure 
of Mr. Green’s company at dinner on Tuesday next, at seven o’clock. 
The Earl of Bradclyffe has an important communication to make. 
Well ; life was al/ a mockery to a twrn and bleeding heart, and he would 


go. 

Reader, he went. As his humble cab,—the humble cab he had engaged 
to convey him to Eaton Place,—drew up before the door, he was abashed 
at the string of magnificent equipages in waiting, and found his way to 
the presence of Lord and Lady Bradelyffe, more dead than alive, and the 
shadow of what he was. He fancied he had an instantaneous recollection 
of his Lordship’s face, and a still stronger one of her Ladyship’s 
but,—help !—he swoons !—who, who is that? 

“ Tsabel 1” : F 

When he came to, Isabel was bathing his forehead with Eau-de-Co- 
logne. 

* 








* s s . * a 2 


“ My dear Edward,” said the Earl, “Isabel is yours! she has been 
yours from the hour when I allowed you to mount my ladder. Know, 
my dear boy, that I love my species. As @ man, as a senator and here- 
ditary legislator of this great realm, I longed to learn somewhat of the 
people-—of their daily toils and trials, in fact, of their lives. I thought 
it behoved me to acquire that knowledge, and feigning a journey to Ita- 
ly, and bribing my servants to keep my secret, I became a humble lamp- 
lighter at the East end of London,—and in that vocation 1 came to know 
the people of England! Yes, Edward, and more than that. I deter- 
mined that Lady Bradclyffe, and this dear girl too, should partake my 
knowledge, and they heroically shared my lot. You yourself have seen 
them eat Dutch cheese—drink threepenny ale—and you have accompa- 
nied Isabel when she has gone out for her mamma’s evening savaloy. 
You know it all. But the dear old lady wou/d have her finger-glass 
at meals, and retain the gold spectacles, and Isabel pleaded hard 
for a cottage-piano. In the sphere in which we move, she was surround- 
ed by “ hollow hearts which wore a mask,” if I may use the language of 
a popular poet, but I know that in you I have found a companion for 
her, whose heart is true and fond—true, I say, for have I not tried it?” 

“The paper that I signed in the street?” said Edward interrogatively. 

«Q, ah! [ had mislaid your card, and forgotten your address, and de- 
termined to amuse myself at your expense.” 

“ Cruel papa !”” murmured Isabel, as she hung fondly on the shoulder 
of the young bard. 





« Isabel, my beloved, my own! This moment repays me for all!” 
As he imprinted a rapturous kiss upon her brow, amid loud applause 
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the assembled é/ite of our venerable aristocracy, a richly-capari- 
port podem of almost Titanic stature, but moulded like an Apollo, en- 
tered, and, in a voice of thrilling music, eaid, 
“ Dinner is ready, my Lord!” 
The Earl of Bradclyffe winked at our poor Edward. Was he aware of 
his restricted diet-table during the last few months? Perhaps. 


CHAPTER V. 


This will be a brief chapter ! 

When is pleasure long? . . . . : 

Early in the spring, Isabel and Edward were united at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, by the Bishop of , assisted by the venerable In- 
cumbent of Bradclyffe-cum-Toadinthehole, who was brought to town, car- 
riage paid, by the excited and elegant-minded Earl. 

Wedding-cards were sent to the clerk of Limebouse parish, as some 
atonement for his being rung up in the night by the impetuous Edward. 
The good old man wept when he received them. 

Edward continues to court the Muses with brilliant success. 

He and his bride immediately purchased the house in the turning out 
of the Commercial Road, and the Earl bargained with the lamplighter of 
the district to be permitted to light the lamps of the street once a year. 
On that night, there is annually a family party of the Greens and Brad- 
clyffes at the old house, and the beauteous Isabel and the handsome Ed- 
ward may be seen arm-in-arm turning the corner, at about nine p.m. ; she 
with a savaloy, he with a can of threepenny ale. After supper, Isabel 
invariably sings “‘ 4h, non giunge!”’ The Earl of Bradclyffe always 
takes the side of the people in the peers’ assembly, and never forgets the 
lessons he learned when he was 

Tue LAMPLIGHTER. 








A BISHOP OF A PRIMITIVE TYPE. 


When the beautiful parish church of Leeds was consecrated in 1841; 
the figures of the archbishop of York and the bisbop of Ripon were a 
conspicuous and interesting part of the spectacle; but they created less 
sensation than the tall and meagre, but venerable figure of another 
bishop who accompan‘ed them, and whose name and designation came 
upon the public ear with a feeling of comparative strangeness. It was, 
indeed, a somewhat bewildering novelty to most people present, to hear 
that this ancient prelate was a Scotch one—for, in the general unimpor- 
tance of Scottish affairs in the south, even the fact of there being an epis- 
copal, though unestablished, church maintaining its ground amongst the 
Presbyterian communions of the north, is scarcely known, So it was— 
the person in question was Dr. Low, bishop of Ross, to all clerical intents 
and purposes as much as Dr. Vernon Harcourt was archbishop of York, 
though bearing no recognised secular rank or place under that designa- 
tion. The sight of the northern bishop, however, in his canonical, taking 

art in an august ceremony, was nothing, after all, very remarkable. To 
tive really appreciated the status and character of the man, it would 
have been necessary to go toa very different scene. , 

Can a southern reader put himself to the trouble of following me to the 
further shore of the Firth of Forth, where grey hills elope down to the 
sea, aud the coast is studded at intervals of one or two miles with old- 
fashioned seaports, so grim, and worn, and dreary, that one would sup- 
pose the mason’s trowel had not been at work in any of them for a cen- 
tury. In one, called Pittenweem, perched for the most part on a cliff 
overhanging the waves, there is, on the verge of that cliff, an irregular 
old white building, which, on a little inquiry, you would find to be the 
patched-up remains of an ancient priory. Enter it from a rude court on 
the land-side, and you fiad merely one or two plain rooms, such as a 
second-class tradesman might occupy. A middle-aged woman shews you 
in; and in the homely parlour, between a table covered with books and 
a small fire, sits a thin old man, in faded, nay, to speak the honest truth, 
threadbare black clothes, of the cut of a former age. This, sir, is Bishop 
Low, at his studies, and the female who showed you in, is bis sole attend - 
ant. She basjust removed the remains of a single haddock which formed 
his dinner ; and if you come back in a few hours, you will find him en- 
joying the cup of weak tea which forms the only luxury of his home-life. 

é is a learned, diligent, and efficient prelate ; also the acting pastor of 
a congregation which meets in the little unpretending chapel at the head 
of the avenue. But no palace, no carriage, no purple liveries are his. In 
celibate simplicity he has lived for sixty years in this humble mansion, 
realising rather the bishops of the second than those of the niseteenth 
century ; and out ofan income of perhaps £250, sparing fully two-thirds 
for objects connected with religion. While denying bimself all but the 
barest necessaries of life, and turning the envelopes of his correspondents 
to enclo:e his answers to them, this ‘ Israelite indeed” has devoted £8000 
to the endowment of a bishopric, and given nearly £3000 more to otber 
ecclesiastical objects. Verily, his was a life and position of little exter- 
nal account in the world; yet it is not without its moral dignity and 
orce. His is the glory of glories—that of being self-denying, as well as 
fself-devoting, for the good of others. 

The good bishop died last January, somewhat over eighty-six years of 
age. and having been rather more than sixty-seven years an ordained 
clergyman. He considered himself, in March last year, when I saw him 
for the last time, as probably the clergyman of oldest standing in the 
island. He bore a character even more remarkable still, for he was the 
last survivor of the Scottish Episcopal clergy who, on principle, declined 
to pray for the reigning family. It was certainly very curious to con- 
verse in 1854 with a minister who had professedly lived in obedience to 
Charles 1iI.! He mentioned that such was his predicament for rather 
less than a year after his ordination in 1787—the clergy of bis church 
only agreeing to pray for George III. and his family atter the death*of 
the unfortunate Chevalier in the ensuing year. Now that Bishop Low is 
gone, our amiable Sovereign may have, I believe, the satisfaction of con- 
sidering that there is not a living clergyman in her dominions who ever 
was professedly an enemy of her house, or the partisan of any rival 
Claimant of the throne. But ii may be a surprise te ber to learn, till the 
death of this venerable person in January of the present year, she could 

not have had that satisfaction. 

The good old man had seen many changes in his time ; for in a country 
£0 progressive as ours, a public life of seventy years embraces not a little. 
When he came to minister in the east of Fife in 1790, he found a neigh- 
bourhood full of resident gentry, whose style of life was comparatively 
simple and familiar. They all dined at four o’clock, and when a friend or 
two called in the forenoon, they were usually pressed to stay and partake 
of that meal ; and thus much good-humored sociality prevailed. In later 
times, the successors of these people dine.at seven, and there is no inter- 
course except upon formal invitation. There is more elegance now, but 
it is attended with less good-humour. Life seems altogether a more 
ferious affair than it was then. In those days, the Episcopal Church was 
ouly beginning to get clear of the penal statutes which had depressed it 
80 much after it had lost its state connection and dignity at the Revolu- 
tion. It had less than forty congregations, and only one in the whole 
diocese of Glasgow. Bishop Low lived to see the entire number tripled ; 
While for the one then formed in the Glasgow diocese, there are now 
thirty. These facts seem to have some general interest, as shewing the 
advance of toleration amongst us. 

must now endeavour to delineate the bishop in his most prominent 
personal character, as a late representative of the extinct party of the 
Scottish Episcopalian Jacobites. Born in Forfarshire, where this party 
Was unusually strong, and brought up amongst those who had acted and 
Suffered in the cause of the Stuarts in 1745, he had become acquainted 
with all their distinctive peculiarities of temper and opinion, and p'cked 
Up an immense amount of curious anecdote regarding the party in past 
ages. It could not be said that he was himself, in any active style, a 
Jacobite, although he probably would have been so, if he had lived a 
little earlier, Having survived into an age which cculd view the whole 
Matter objectively, and therefore coolly, he seemed chiefly to see the 
Whimsicality of the position of the Jacobites, and to relish the humours 
Which arose therefrom : hence his conversation was full of quaint and 
Comic stories regarding the relics of the party ; all of them told with a 
polnt and brevity, and a twinkle of the keen gray eye, which gave them 
Infinite relish to the bearers. Indeed, it may be regarded as somewhat 
doubtful whether he was not led to become such a chronicle as he was 
of Jucobite sayings and doings, chiefly by a strong sense of the ludi- 
Crous with which he had been endowed by nature. Not tbat there 
Was the slightest taint of the derisive in the bishop’s feelings—be, 
in fact, sympathised too much for that—but it was evident, from the 
anes comic expression which he gave to most of his narrations, that, 
ut for their jocular character, they would have had little attention 

from him. 
ME Aas to give amusing sketches of the conduct of the very earnest 
pe erage of the party, when tried in temper by the instances of con- 
jo ~ the spirit of the times which were constantly taking place 
‘ter o A em. Que old gentleman, when told that his son had Japsed so 
led 0 accept the situation of superintendent of the Hulks, said, if the 
ad had only told him he was so anxious for a place, he believed he could 
have got him made hangman of Perth! Another. calli he Ho- 
nourable Mi I , Another, calling on the Ho 
isses Murray, sisters of the Chief-justice Mansfield, found them 





reconciled to the actual dynasty to a most vexatious degree, in a flut- 
ter of delight with some portraits of the royal family, which their brother 
had sent them, and in every second sectence referring to the people 
above. At length, unable to endure it a moment longer, he broke away 
in fary, exclaiming : “ What care I though they were a’ up the lum! ”— 
lum being Scotch for chimney. 

The resolution, adopted with the good-will of the majority in most 
congregations, to introduce the prayers for the reigning family, left a 
minority of the old-fashioned people in extreme, though helpless, indig- 
nation. All they could do was to keep shuffling their feet and blowing 
their noses whilst these prayers were said. Old Oliphant of Gask, kept 
at home by gout, on hearing of the backsliding of a particular clergy- 
man who used to come to minister privately at Gask, and was always 
hospitably entertained there, sent him the old surplice and gown which 
he used to keep in the house for those purposes, with a pointed request 
that he would never attempt to show face there again. It happened that 
the king took his unfortunate illness soon after the Jacobites commenced 
praying for him. “ Ye see what ye’ve done,” said an old stickler to bis 
clergyman ; “ the honest man has never had a day to do weel since ever 
ye took bim by the band.” 

The bishop had many anecdotes illustrating the difficulties to which 
the Jacobites were put, in order to get their sentiments expressed with- 
out the usual consequences of treason and sedition. This same Oliphant 
of Gask, for instance, had two favourite toasts, “‘ The King” and * The 
Restoration,” both of them excusable as referring to legitimate objects, 
yet always pronounced in such a significant manner as to leave no doubt 
that he meant James, not George, and referred to a potential, not a past 
restoration. One day, when an officer of the army was dining with him, 
be felt somehow rather nervous about giving the latter toast ; so, after 
“The King” had been given, and accepted by the two in their respec- 
tive senses, he propounded, *‘ The King again, sir. Ye can hae no ob- 
jection to that.” On an occasion when a certain Bishop Dunbar attended 
an entertainment given by an officer at Peterhead, “ The King” being 
given, the bishop quietly added the word “rightful ;” whereupon the 
host hastily called out to him: “ What, sir! Rightful! that is not King 
George.” ‘I am sure,’ said the guest calmly, “if you believe that 
King George is not our rightful sovereign, I have no wish to dis- 
pute it,” 

Though the present moment is alone our own, and Horace counsels us 
to enjoy it, most people find a high enjoyment in being witched out of 
it. To sit for an evening with Bishop Low, and encourage him to talk 
of the old times, was sure to be attended with this charming effect. We 
felt that we lived quite a hundred years back, among people of a stamp 
entirely different from our actual contemporaries. Men who had fought 
at Sheriffmuir came before us in their full natural lineaments, origi- 
nally gallant and aspiring, but now soured by disappointment, like a 
generous wine that has been kept too long. Foiled by Whiggery in all 
the essential points, they were reduced to employing against it those 
weapons of wit and poetical fancy which cannot be so easily found trea- 
sonable. There were troops of Fife lairds, who, meeting at some fa- 
vourite tavera, over a newly imported butt of claret, did not part till 
they had drank the same dry. There were broken-down Forty-five men, 
obliged in their old days to live in a great measure by their wits. More 
striking figures still started up in the wilds of Appin—gaunt old High- 
landers that had cloven the heads of the British infantry at Gladsmuir, 
and still dreamed of the Prince coming back some day, in all the graces 
of a never-failing youth, to set all to rights that had so long been wrong. 
Our venerable friends knew well the proud Ogilvy, by whose shoulder- 
belt the Prince held, as he marched by night over Sharp Fell, fast asleep. 
He was intimate with a Scoth Episcopalian minister, who was so pressed 
by the barsh laws imposed on his church, that a child which was to be 
baptised by him had to be smuggled into his house in a fish-woman’s 
creel. He knew Colquhoun Grant, the writer, who in his youth pursued 
a couple of dragoons from Preston all the way to the castle of Edin- 
burgh, where, finding them taken in and protected, he left quivering in 
the wooden gate that dirk with which he was prepared. on their resist- 
ance, to have despatched them. Equally familiar was he with that Ross 
of Pitcalnie, who wiled a loan of forty pounds out of Grant’s hands by 
an adroit reference to this Preston feat, forty years after it took place, 
and coolly remarked to another old companion-in-arms, that he had still 
‘Falkirk’ to come and go upon, and would not give it for less than 
eighty. His first congregation included the Erskines of Kellie, children 
of the earl who figured as far as a rather weak brain would allow in the 
affair of 1745 ; also the Lindsays of Balcarres, whose father, the Earl of 
Balcarres, bad fought for the old Chevalier in 1715. Another of his 
flock was Sir,Robert Sinclair of Longformacus, who gave him many an- 
ecdotes of the Cavalier notables of an earlier day—particularly one re- 
garding an ancient Aberdeen Highlander, who came to tke rebel army 
at Perth in 1715, accompanied by his sons, professing not to be able to 
do much himself ; but if then, if his sons didn’t do their duty, “ can I no 
sheet them?” said he, showing a large pistol in his belt. And another 
not less remarkable, respecting a Highlander of Montrose’s wars, whom, 
strange to say, Sir Robert had seen and conversed with—who used to 
remark : “ It was a braw day, Kilsyth: at every stroke of my broad- 
sword I cut an ell o’ breeks!”’ alluding to the lowland attire of the mi- 
litia whom Montrose cut up so unmercifully on that occasion. The bishop 
himself, while spending some of his youthful days in the west Highlands, 
was on intimate terms with a Mr. Stuart of Ballabulish, who had not 
long before had a servant of a style of character which may be said to 
take us fairly back into the middle ages. Led by a grateful sense of the 
man’s long and faithful services, Mr. Stuart had gone to his bedside and 
given him the assurance that, when he died, he should have honourable 
burial in the church-yard of Glenorchy, among Mr. Stuart’s own chil- 
dren. ‘ Your bairns,” said the expiring Celt, “ were never company for 
me, dead or alive. But I’ll tell you what todo with me. When the 
breath is out of my bedy, take my sword and break my back ; then lay 
me across a beast, and carry me to the graves of my forefathers. There, 
lay me with my face to those scoundrels the Camerons, and put my clay- 
more by my side!’’ So saying, he died. 

With that intense relish for the humourous which marked his charac- 
ter, the worthy bishop seemed to have gathered and preserved every 
whimsical or comic thing that had come in his way through life. We 
cannot attempt to follow him through this more general line; but yet 
there were a few pleasantries which bear such a smack of the old world 
about them, that they almost become historical, and may be thought en- 
titled to some notice. Of such a character was his account of a certain 
Sir Michael Malcolm, who was noted for having descended te the trade 
of a joiner in London, and, by virtue of his Jacobite associations, was on 
the scaffold with Kilmarnock and Balmerino as their undertaker; on 
which occasion, an English lady of some fortune, who was present as a 
spectator, fell so much in love with him as ia time to become his wife. 
Sir Michael, however, with a fine outside, had a common-place mind, and 
was devoid of all polite learning. So one day, when presiding at a jus- 
tice court in Kirkcaldy, he was rather hard bested by a sharp-witted shoe- 
maker, whom he was condemning to a fortnight’s imprisonment for some 
trivial offence. “I want to know,’’ said the culprit, addressing Sir Mal- 
colm, “what is the meaning of these Latin words in the sentence ?” 

“Give that fellow two months more for contempt of cvurt,” cried the 
conscious baronet. 

Equally good in its way was a story of a certain General Anstruther, 
who represented the East of Fife burghs at the time of the Porteous riots, 
and gained such extreme unpopularity by voting with the government 
against the city of Edinburgh, that, having to cross from Fife to England, 
he deemed it most prudent to avoid the usual ferry, and get a couple of 
fishermen to take him from Elie over to East Lothian. On the passage, 
he fell into conversation with the two men. ‘ Well, I suppose, you fel- 
lows are all great smugglers?”’ “Oh, ay,”’ said one of them; “but I 
dinna think we ever smuggled a general before |” 

Of a different stamp, partaking more of the humourous than the witty, 
was a legend regarding a certain Mrs. Balfour ot Denbog, in Fife, who 
flourished about 1770. The nearest neighbour of Denbog was a Mr. David 
Paterson, who had the character of being a good deal of a humourist. One 
day when Paterson called, he found Mrs. Balfour eagaged in one of her 
half-yearly brewings, it being the custom in those days each March and 
October to make as much ale as would serve for the ensuing six months. 
She was in a great pother about bottles, her stock of which fell far short 
of the number required, and asked Mr. Paterson if be could lend ber any. 

“ No,” says Paterson, ‘ but I think I could bring youa few graybeards 
that would hold a good deal; perbaps that would do.” The lady as- 
sented, and appointed a day when he should come again, and bring his 
graybeards with him. On the proper day, Mr. Paterson made bis ap- 
pearance in Mrs. Balfour’s little parlour. 

“ Well, Mr. Paterson, have you brought your graybeards ?” 

“Oh, yes. They’re down stairs waiting for you.” 

“ How many?” 

“ Nae less than ten.” 

“Well, I hope they’re pretty large, for really I findI have a good deal 
more ale than I have bottles for.” 





“ T’se warrant ye, mem, ilk ane o’ them will haud twa gallons.” 
“Ob, that will do extremely well.” 











Down goes the lady. 

“T left them in the dining-room,” said Paterson. 

When the lady went in, she found ten of the most bibulous old lairds 
of the north of Fife. She at once perceived the joke, and entered into it. 
After a hearty laugh had gone round, she said she thought it would be as 
well to have dinner before filling the graybeards ; and it was ly 
arranged that the geatlemen should take a ramble, and come in to 
ner at two o’clock. 

The extra ale is understood to have been duly disposed of. 

We close with several regrets—first, that our limits forbid us to go 
further in our humble attempt to sketch the character and conversations 
of this interesting old man; and, second, that the exigencies of light li- 
terature prevent our giving in the sketch, such as it is, the merited pro- 
minence to the more serious aspects of the life of Bishop Low. We can 
only entertain a hope, founded on the assumed candour and good-natare 
of our readers, that they will not allow anything we have said to dero- 
gate from a character which, with iafiaite simplicity, geniality, and in- 
nocent playfulness, combined, in an extraordinary degree, true, thou 
unostentatious piety, and a zeal for objects beyond the personal and 
present. In all our own intercourse with the good old man, during the 
past twenty-eight years, we never found our heartfelt and abiding vene- 
ration for his inberent and extrinsic dignity to be in the least abated by 
our epjoy ment of his old-world, and perfectly inoffensive pleasantries. So 


hmay it be with others! 





Kutperial Parliament. 


A COLONIAL SECRETARY WANTED. 


House of Commons, March 12. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON called the attention to what he termed the ex- 
traordinary state of the Colonial Department. It had been stated in the 
other house, he observed, that it was not the intention of Lord J. Russell 
to do more than settle the general principles of the treaty at Vienna, 
and that it was not considered necessary that he should stay until the 
details were arranged ; but he (Sir John) had understood that the gene- 
ral principles were already arranged, and he could only, therefore, con- 
clude that the noble lord, embarrassed by holding two incompatible 
offices, proposed to return to England without finishing the negotiations 
he had undertaken. There never was a moment, he thought, in which 
the presence of a Colonial Minister was so much required in England, 
yet there was not even an under-secretary in the house. Neither Sir G, 
Grey nor anybody else could discharge the duties of such important de- 
partments as the Home and the Colonial. He referred to the condition 
of certain of the colonies, especially the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
province of Victoria—the former threatened with a frontier war, and the 
latter the scene of an insurrection,—and dwelt upon the evils arising 
from the-delay of the Colonial Constitutional Bills ; asking what must 
be the feelings of the colonists at this apparent neglect? 

Lord PALMERSTON denied that the assumption of Sir J. Pakington 
that colonial matters were neglected, or that any slight had been put 
upon the colonies. There were persons in the house, he said, res le 
for these matters ; Sir G. Grey and himself, aided by their colleagues, 
were responsible, and if Sir John was prepared to bring any once 
against the Government of neglecting colonial interests, they were r 
to justify the course which bad been pursued during the absence of 
J. Russell, whose stay they did not anticipate would be a protracted one. 
Such a combination of offices was not unprecedented, and he reminded 
Sir John of one instance (referring to, the late Duke of veg? in 
which more than two offices had been combined in one individual. 

Mr. ADDERLEY put it to the House whether there was anything to 
be gained by having such a combination of offices as at present existed. 
When the noble lord sought to shelve the question by challenging the 
right hon. baronet if he bad any charge aga‘ust the Government to make 
it, he (Mr. Adderley) begged to observe that the question had not been 
put in such a manner as to imply either a censure or a charge. If the 
present occupants of the Treasury bench were driven so hard that they 
could find no one to fill the office of Colonial Secretary, he admitted that 
the question might be somewhat embarrassing ; but as there was no 
of that, he should support the right hon. baronet if he were to eml 
his question in a substantive motion. The present was a most critical 
period in colonial affairs, and was the most unfortunate that could have 
been chosen fora combination of offices. At the close of the last cen- 
tury, when Mr. Dundas was offered the War-office, it was observed by him 
that he had all the work of the Government and none of the patronage. 
The Colonial-office, howéyer, was thrown in, where there was no work, 
while it was full of patronage. But that was not the case in these days. 
The consequence of the junetion of the War and the Colonial Depart- 
ments was a state of such confusion in the office that it had been wittily 
described by Lord Derby as “ the office at war with all the colonies.” As 
long as the injury produced by this arrangement was confined to the 
colonies no alteration was made, but when it was brought home to our- 
selves by the breaking out of the war it was found necessary to separate 
the two offices. He believed that when the colonial system was what it 
ought to be—when the Government did not interfere with the affairs of 


the colonies more than was absolutely necessary—the work of the Colo-. 


nial office would be much reduced, but in the present state of transition 
there was more to do than there had been at any former period. At the 
present moment constituent powers were being given to the principal 
colonies, and agents who came over with constitution bills from those 
colonies fuund the Colonial-office shut up. The constitution bills of the 
Australian colonies were now in the bands of the Government, and it 
was a matter of paramount necessity that they should pass without delay. 
He hoped, therefore, that the right hon. gentleman would not wait until 
all the bills were completed before deciding what course should be taken 
with respect to them. He believed that the riots of Victoria, which had 
produced the lamentable result of the first colonial blood having been 
drawn by English troops, might have been avoided if there had been no 
delay in accepting the constitution of the colony. He also believed that 
if the system of self-government had been properly carried out in South 
Africa this country would not now feel anxious at the prospect of a Caffre 
war. Ifthe right hon. gentleman had not been obliged to refer to a dis- 
tant Minister, Canada would not have remained so long without receiv- 
ing any acknowledgment of the patriotic manner in which she had come 
forward to sid this country in carrying on the war; he believed that up 
to this moment the only thanks she had received had been those of the 
Emperor of the French. (Hear, hear.) Offers had been made to raise a 
regiment in Canada at private expense for the service of Her Majesty in 
the Crimea, and he knew, from letters he had received frem the colony, 
that volunteers in abundance had presented themselves, but the offers 
had been referred from one office to another, and never accepted. The 
colonists had never been more attached to this country than they were 
at the present moment, and their attachment would increase in propor- 

tion as their rights as British citizens were recognised, but it was a sensi- 

tive feeling, and the slightest neglect or contempt would change it to one 

of alienation and hatred; it was, therefore, most important that the 

Government at home should pay the greatest attention to the afiairs of 
the colonies. 

Sir G. GREY said, the question was, whether such a degree of public 
inconvenience arose from the temporary absence of Lord Johu Russell as 
called for the interference of the House ; which he denied. He certainly 
felt himself inadequate to conduct the two departments permanently, and 
he should rejoice when he was relieved from one of them by the return of 
that noble lord; but be did not shrink from uudertaking the task for 
a few weeks, and it appeared to him that, so far from the acceptance by 
Lord John of the seals of the Colonial-office being considered an insult by 
the colonies, it would give them the greatest satisfaction. When it-was 
said that the Colonial-office “ was shut up,” he contradicted that state- 
ment, and repeated that no practical inconvenience whatever had resulted 
from, Lord John’s absence. Measures bad been taken to strengthen the 
bands of the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope : the tumult at Victoria 
—for it was no insurrection—had been suppressed by the energy of the 
Governor, and, with respect to the constitutional bills, he vindicated the 
course taken by the Government. In conclusion, he expressed a hope 
that an impression would not go forth that the colonies were neglected 
in the arrangement in question. sab 2, : 

Mr. LOWE, referring tc the constitutions of the Australian colonies, 
and to the compact between the Colonial Legislatures and Sir J. Pa- 
‘ington, when Colonial Secretary, explained the nature of the compact, 
and the reasons why he thought it ought not to be carried out. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Johu M’Gregor, Mr. J. Phillimore, and Mr. 
Ewart, the House went into Committee of Supply upon the Commissa- 
riat Estimates. 

THE USE OF THE AMERICAN SMALL-ARMS. 

Mr. MAGUIRE wished to bring before the consideration of the House 
the importance of adopting improved breech-loading arms in the British 
army. There seemed to be the same prejud'ce against these improved 
arms 4s there was against the Minié rifle, but that prejudice he hoped 
soon to see removed, Within a very short time, be bad dad an opportu- 
nity of testing two or three breech-loading arms, and the weapon he was 
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most anxious to bring to their notice was Sharpe’s breech-loading rifle. 
In 1850, Mr. Sharpe, then a simple mechanic, presented himself before 
the chief of the American Board of Ordnance, and laid the result of his 
ingenuity before him. The weapon was tried, and the result was a re- 
eaiumabhetion to the War Department to have it tested. The War De- 

ent accordingly ordered 500 of the weapons to be made according 
to the inventor’s pattern, and placed them in the hands of the troops en- 

in active service on the frontiers, with the view of testing their 
capabilities. The result was eminently favourable. It was reported 
that the rifle was a weapon not only easily handled, but that it had great 
accuracy of range, great power of penetration, and was never foul. The 
American Congress had since appropriated $100,000 for the purchase of 
these arms, and Sharpe’s breech-loading rifle was now the weapon adopt- 
ed by the Government of that country. Colonel Burns, Captain War- 
low, and Mr. Anderson were sent out to America to test the various im- 
provements in firearms, as well as improvements in machinery, and to 
purchase such machinery as would afford the greatest facility for the 
manufacture of arms in this country. When Colonel Burns returned he 
endeavoured to impress upon the Government the superiority of Sharpe 8 
arms. As early as May last that weapon was shown at Woolwich, and 
he was confident that if any honest test had been applied to it that wea- 
pon would, by this time, have been generally adopted in the British 
army. [Hear, hear.] A trial was made of the rifle, both officially and 
non-officially, and a report of the result was sent to the Board of Ord- 
nance, and also to the Horse Guards, but no notice had hitherto been 
given of the determination of either of those departments to those who 
were anxious for the success of the weapon. The hon. member then 
gave a description of the practical advantage which Sharpe’s weapon 
possessed over the Minié rifle. With the latter the charge was put in at 
the muzzle of the barrel ; it was then driven down by the ramrod, which 
had at first to be drawn and afterwards returned to its proper place in 
the stock; but with Sharpe’s breech-loading rifle, an opening at the 
breech was effected by touching a spring,—the charge was then placed 
in its proper position and the opening instantly closed. 

He had this day witnessed experiments on the weapon at Lord 
Ranelagh’s, and with what result? He would defy any one to charge 
and fire a Minié rifle more than two or three times in a minute, whereas 
he saw to-day one of Sharpe’s breech-loading rifles fired 21 times in a 
minute and a-half 14 times in a minute, and 40 times in five minutes 
and five seconds. Another advantage of Sharpe’s weapon was that it 
did not foul. It could be fired upwards of 200 times without fouling. 
These were merits which entitled that description of arm to be favour- 
ably received by the Government. They had, already, proof that the 
Minié rifle was not that od poe weapon which, in this age of improve- 
ment, the British army ought to ss. Much delay arose, for instance, 
from the sticking of the bullet, as well as from fouling, disadvantages 
to which Sharpe’s rifle was not subject. The hon. gentleman then called 
the attention of the House to another improvement, which consisted of 
a small magazine, in which could be placed 50 caps, so arranged that 
they should explode consecutively, but should any miss—an event of 
rare occurrence—the ordinary cap might be used. He put it to the 
House what an advantage it would be to have a corps of men armed with 
@ weapon of such enormous power, especially when the troops were op- 
posed, as was the case at the Cape of Good Hope, toa subtle and treache- 
rousenemy. So fully was this recognized by military men, that, when 
the intelligence arrived in this country that there would probably be 
another disturbance with the Caffres, Colonel Bolton went to the Horse- 
Guards and suggessed that this description of weapon should be placed 
in the bands of the Cape Mounted Rifles; and Colonel Hay had said, 
“Would to God they had them at Sebastopol.” (Hear, hear.] The 
hon. member then called the attention of the House to Dean and Adams’ 
revolver, which he considered a great improvement on Colt’s. The man 
who had a revolver was trebly armed, and the advantages of that 
Weapon were never more forcibly displayed than in the case of Lieu- 
tenant Cross, who, it would be remembered, shot four Russians and 
saved een Ancigg the fortunate accident of having such a weapon 
in his possession. He thought the Government would be performing a 
sen to the country by testing these admirable weapons. [Hear, 

ear. 

Colonel KNOX said, that having seen these weapons tested he could 





confirm the statement of the hon. member for Dungarvon with respect to 
their great superiority over those now in use. He could also speak of 
Dean and Adams’ revolver as one of the best weapops for the use of 
ca ever invented. 

Mr. MONSELL agreed in every word which had fallen from the hon. 


a colony had agreed on a constitution it was to be sent to the Colonial- 
office for approval, and it has already occurred to pe A po as a 
misfortune, though unavoidable, that a popular act so critical and so im- 
portant as a constitution should be subjected to the delay of many 
months, in its passage to and fro across the globe, before it could be finally 
ratified and confirmed. To that necessity we have superadded a most 
gratuitous injustice. The constitution, with all other colonial business is 
to arrive in town, to find nobody authorized to deal with it, or so much as 
to open the packet in which it is contained. Supposing that to be managed, 
it is to follow in the wake of Lord John Russell’s journey to Vienna, and 
find him negotiating with half-a-dozen Plenipotentiaries all at cross pur- 
poses, about the affairs of Eastern Europe, the Holy Places, the Black Sea, 
the Danubian Principalities, and the Protectorate of the Greek Church. 
We admit that it is an immense addition to Lord John Russell’s im- 
portance, and possibly to his. weight in the Conference, that he should 
be known to have fifty colonies on bis hands. On this view it would be 
as well that the titles of the Colonies should be tacked to his name in 
all the documents connected with the negotiation. What an imposing 
title is that which one comes upon in Portuguese affairs—‘ the Patriarch 
of the Indies!” There are no Indies, at least no Portuguese Indies, for 
the man to be Patriarch of, so “ Minister of the British Colonies” would 
be a vastly superior and more substantial title. We read that when An- 
tony with the Queen of Egypt went a progress through the East there 
were always a dozen kings in his train, and as many more waiting his 
arrival at the end of the day’s journey. It would conduce vastly to the 
prestige of our Plenipotentiary if the deputies of Victoria, the Council 
of New Zealand, the members of the Jamaica Assembly, Canadian agents, 
or Ceylon proprietors, were always dogging his steps, crowding his ante- 
rooms, thrusting constitutions into his hands, or throwing them into his 
carriage windows. How the natives would stare at the man who could 
fill up the interstices of a difficult negotiation with the cares of half the 
world! It is true that, apart from the consideration of our Colonies, 
the Congress itself would have an odd look. One of the Emperors con- 
cerned in its institution has quitted the scene; if another should go to 
the Crimea, while the representative of another Power should have his 
mind in fifty other places all over the world, there would at least be an 
equality of ill conditions favourable to the balance of power. But the 
speculation of a good end by bad means is always hazardous, and, at the 
risk of making one leg of the table stronger than the rest, we would rather 
Lord John Russell had only the affairs of Europe on his hands. But, 
then, what is to be done with the Colonies, especially the more lively 
and growing ones? They are like boys shooting up into young men, 
just at the time when the father has no money to send them to school, or 
to do anything else with them. The young Titans are frightfully pre- 
cocious and aggressive. You cannot put them to bed, as nursemaids do 
little children when they want to go out for the evening. When gentle- 
men arrive in London brimful of colonial importance, and ask for the Co- 
lonial Secretary, what a thing that they should be told he is at Vienna, 
waiting till Europe is pacified! Homer tells us that when the Greeks 
had made a great sacrifice, and offered up a multitude of prayers, no- 
thing could be done just then because the gods had gone into Ethiopia ; 
and we read somewhere also of a deity who could not hear prayers be- 
cause he was on a journey, But of dll persons to be on a journey the 
centre of the colonial system is about the most inconvenient. How would 
the planets be off if the Sun were to abscond, nobody knew where, for 
an unknown period of time? Had Lord John Russell held the office 
when he started we should have advised the Colonies to apply for a writ 
ne exeat regno; but Lord Palmerston has sent the Colonies after Lord 
John, and these great communities find themselves conferred in commen- 
dam on an absent Plenipotentiary. 
But there is an explanation. There always is an explanation, and the 
explanation is always satisfactory. Lord John Russell is not expected 
to be long away. He has only just to settle the basis of a treaty, and 
when he has laid the foundation an inferior artist is to proceed with the 
superstructure, and work out the details. Should he not succeed as to 
the “ basis,”’ the negotiation will be soon broken off, and in that case, 
also, we shall have Lord John among us, or rather among the Colonies. 
All this is the language of hope, or of despair. We should be very sorry 
to charge ourselves with the payment of a considerable annuity till the 
declaration of peace, or even till the breaking off of the negotiation. 
Everybody seems to think it his interest to fight and to negotiate at 
the same time—to wield the sword in the right hand, and the pen in the 
left. Meanwhile, we are told Sir George Grey can do the Home-office 
and the Colonies together, as he is at home in both departments. Yet 
he is but an invalid, and his predecessor in the Home-office did not find 
it too little to occupy his time. He notoriously concentrated his atten- 





member for ceapeeves as to the importance of introducing, with the 
least rasan delay, the best breech-loading carbine into the service. 
Early last year intimation had been given tothe most expérienced gun- 
makers in the country that the Government intended to introduce the 
breech-loading carbine, and they were requested to submit their pat- 
terns for trial by the lst ef May. The whole of the patterns which had 
been received had been sent to Woolwich to be experimented upon. As 
soon as the authorities at Woolwich should decide upon the best weapon 
the Ordnance would proceed to manufacture it with rapidity. He would 
only add that a most remarkable specimen had been brought over re- 
cently by M. Lenoir, a French gentleman, and he believed that the choice 
lay between Sharpe’s breech-loading rifle, which he knew was very highly 
thought of, and the one introduced by the Frenchman. 

Captain BELLEW, having witnessed the experiments at Lord Rane- 
lagh’s, also bore testimony to the excellence of Sharpe’s rifles. He sug- 
gested, as they could be purchased in any quantity in America, that it 
would be much better to send for them to that country than to manufac- 
ture them here. 

Mr. DUNDAS attributed the delay to the system of governing by 
boards ; if the matter had been left to the decision of one man the best 
weapon would ong ago have been found out. 

Colonel DUNNE wished to ask the hon. gentleman opposite if any 
report had been made upon Sharpe’s carbine? The great fault in breech- 
loading guns was the escape of gas after a number of discharges, and, as 
regarded the needle gun, he considered it both useless and dangerous ; 
80 much so, indeed, that he looked upon the Prussian army as being only 
half-armed. If there was no escape of from Sharpe’s carbine, not 
after a few hundred, but after 2,000 rounds, then it would be a most use- 


ful ig ry 
Mr. MONSELL said, that in July or August Sharpe’s carbine arrived 
in this country, and was submitted to the select committee at Woolwich. 
That committee made a very favourable report of it, as also of two or 
three other descriptions of breech-loading guns. All the guns referred 
to had been sent to Hythe for trial, and those trials had, he believed, 
now been completed, and in a very short time the best description would 
have been selected. 


POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Colonel DUNNE called the attention of the noble lord at the head of 
the Government to an article in a newspaper purporting to be the speech 
of a noble lord a member of the Government, in which he was represented 
as stating that it was useless for us to sweep the seas of our enemies while 
we allowed ourselves to be humbugged by Austria and Pruss‘a, who were 
traitors under the guise of neutrality, and that no benefit .as to be ex- 
pected from the mission of Lord J. Russell, unless there 4 a change in 
the policy of the Government. He (Colonel Dunne) :iished to know 
whether these were the sentiments of the Government at large? [A 


gh. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—I can only assure my hon. and gallant friend 
that I am answerable for these M Emp which I express in this house, 
<— a for any opinions imputed to other people by newspapers. [A 
augh. 





WANTED, A COLONIAL MINISTER. 


Lord Derby has our thanks for calling the public attention once more 
to the condition of the Colonial Secretaryship. We will be bound to say 
there never was <a so wanton in power or so capricious in anarchy 
as the way in which our fifty colonies and dependencies are treated at 
this moment. We are aware that Colonies never want to be told that 
they are ill-used—they find it out fast enough, and to import a grievance 
into th«m is to carry coals to Newcastle. That, he~ever, is not our busi- 
ness. We do not sit here to represent the mother country, and to kee 
up sepcarsnons with the Colonies,b ut to bring the light and aid of public 
opinion to bear upon the whole of the British empire. 3 behalf of our Colo- 
nies we must fay that they are very shamefully handled. Itisonly a few 
months ago that the force of public opinion separated the Colonial Secre- 

p from the Ministry of War, and, after we have swept and gar- 

ed the Secretaryship, its last state is worse than its first. The V ar 
Minister has been exorcised, but the Minister Plenipotentiary at Vienna 
has taken his place. The tail has only been taken off one kite to be tied 
to another. The Colonies, besides some little affairs of their own in the 
shape of wars and rebellions, which, perhaps, it would be too much to 
expect us to attend to except when quite convenient, have lately been 
set to work making their own constitutions. It was arranged that when 


tion on one or two more important and interesting topics, and left the 
rest to get on asit could. But this explanation only excuses one Minis- 
terial plurality by another, and substitates a private arrangement for a 
public absurdity. The Colonies, just detached from the War Minister, 
have been given ostensibly to a diplomatist to be governed really by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

There isa fatal want of simplicity in these arrangements, that rather 
looks like taking liberties with the constitution and trifling with the peo- 
ple. Indeed, it is only another illustration of the process which Mr. Cob- 
den calls finding a horse too weak to draw a cart, and putting another 
horse to draw both. In this instance there is something more, for the new 
horse has hisown work. Lord John Russell must draw the Colonies, so 
the whole team is to be tied behind Sir George Grey in the shafts of the 
Home-office, and the two Ministers, the Home-office, the fifty Colonies, 
and the Congress of Vienna, are all to draggle on in one tangle. This 
explanation may or may not satisfy Parliament, but we feel sure it will 
not satisfy the Colonies. If they find that their government is a sine- 
cure, a mere Duchy of Lancaster, a light appendage to another office, 
they will consider what they gain by sueh a connexion. They have had 
King Stork in the shape of some arbitrary secretaries and worrying sub- 
ordinates. They will now think they have King Log. after all the least 
respectable of the two. The only proper explanation is to remove the 
scandal at once, by giving each man his own work, in deed as well as in 
name, and keeping him to it, so that we may know who is answerable for 
it.— Times, March 10. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Sir Robert Peel was re-elected M.P. for Tamworth, on the 14th ult., 
without opposition and without excitement. His singular speech on the 
occasion is thus reported. 


Sir Robert Peel, who was warmly received, in acknowledging the hon- 
our thus conferred upon him for the third time, remarked that when the 
late Aberdeen Administration was crushed a state of things without par- 
allel was witnessed. No one of the old parties could take office ; but a 
great party, basing its influence on sable opinion, and irrespective of 
Whig, Radical, or Conservative, determined to administer public affairs 
with vigour and determination, were placed in office ; and as representing 
that party of the people Lord Palmerston found himself at the head of 
affairs. His position was the will of the country. The character of the 
Premier stamped the character of the Cabinet, and the country wanted a 
man of independent action, that would not only inspire vigour into the 
councils of the sovereign, but would throw his spirit into every branch 
of the administration, more especially into those branches which were 
connected with the present war. [Cheers.] Lord Palmerston was the 
man to do it, and became the duty of the country to stand by the man 
of their choice. [Cheers.] It was with this feeling that he (Sir Robert 
Peel) accepted office. When the Aberdeen Government fell, the motion 
which sent Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Neweastle from office was a 
vote of censure, not upon them alone, but upon every individual member 
of the Administration, and it was consequently evident that in the ashes 
of that Government could not be found the elements of a popular and 
enduring Cabinet. It proved so. Mr. Gladstone (the capacity of whose 
intellect and the power of whose eloquence were unrivalled,) and Sir 
James Graham, (second to none for Administrative ability,) had gone 
out, although they promised a qualified support. They were gone—peace 
to their ashes !—[laughter]—and, perhaps, their absence gave Lord Pal. 
merston greater freedom of action. He re-constructed his Cabinet more 
in accordance with his own views ; and he succeeded in obtaining the 
co-operation of one whose name was a tower of strength, the greatest 
statesman in England, notwithstanding all his failings,—Lord John Rus- 





p | sell—{hear and cheers]—and of Lord Clarendon, who was entitled to the 


respect of the country. 

With regard to the war, he would say that we went to defend the ter- 
ritory of an oppressed power. But, he believed, at the euggestion of 
Louis Napoleon, we had actually attacked the possessions of Russia. 
Now, this was a mistake. We thought to carry all before us; but the 
besiegers were the besieged, which was entirely owing to our want of 
foresight. Suffering, privation and neglect were the consequences. Then 
the cry arose, “ Let us dismiss our Government and save our army.” We 
had dismissed the Government, and he prayed that God might save the 
vestige of the finest army that ever left our shores. He confessed that 
he had opposed Mr. Roebuck’s motion, because he believed inquiry would 
at that moment be injudicious, would be injurious to our allies, and a joy 








| would ca 





to our enemies. But although he did oppose inquiry, yet he was not in- - 
different to the welfare of our troops. He was afraid we did not yet know 
the full extent of our loss—the limit of death—of men not cut off in the - 
prime of glory or the shock of battle, but on a bed of sickness, neglected 
and forgotten by the miserable system that had existed. [Cheers.] We 
had sent some 54,000 men, and he believed at this moment they were re--: 
duced to sometbing like 10,000 efficient men. [Hear, hear.] They had 
been withdrawn from the trenches ; and their position was marked, not 
by, rows of stalwart British soldiers, but by files of bleaching bones. He 
denied that these results could be attributed to penuriousness on the part 
of the House of Commons, They had granted whatever had been asked. 
Nor was the blame of the terrible things we had heard due to the Ad- 
ministration. No; it lay in a rotten system of routine, of promotion by 
seniority or interest, and not by merit. [Cheers.] We ought to have 
confided the Crimean campaign to younger and more vigorous hands. 
He complained that after Inkermann all the promotions were staff pro- 
motions. (Hear, hear.] Why, men were actually promoted for Inker- 
mann who were not under fire at all. That system was rotten at the 
core, [Cheers.] 

He touched on the commissariat and medical departments, showed 
how the troops were fed for a fortnight on salt pork and biscuit; that 
a great majority of the hospital cases were engendered by neglect of the: 
provisional department, and commented on the fact that the hospitals at 
Balaklava were actually destitute of tea and arrowroot. Although he 
was opposed to Mr. Roebuck’s motion, yet the inquiry had elicited facts 
which were very interesting. General Bentinck showed, that because a 
voucher was signed half an inch too low, the commissariat refused pro- 
visions for the starving troops. General Bentinck sent word that if this. 
took place again he should have the man turned out of theservice. What 
he should have done was to have shot the fellow on the spot. [Hear, 
cheers, and laugbter.] Then General Evans stated that Commissary 
General Filder refused to look after his duties. That was not to be sub- 
mitted to, and it showed the want of spirit in those under Lord Raglan. 
After remarking on the loss of the transports in the storm of the 11th of 
November, which was attributed to Captain Christie, he (Sir R. Peel) 
declared such doings should be stamped with the indignation of the coun- 
try, and no punishment could be too severe for them. He did not agree 
with those who said that this gross mismanagement and confusion could 
not be helped ; and he denied that the war would be popular if the peo- 
ple knew the whole truth of it. We went out with chivalric feeling to. 
help an oppressed power, and in the interest of justice and right, but let 
the people take care that we do not transform this alliance for liberty 
into a combination of despots against it. [Hear.] The Premiership of. 
Lord Palmerston was a guarantee for that ; but he (Sir Robert Peel) said. 
that the Austrian alliance had been the curse of the war-—[cheers]—had 
paralyzed our efforts, and that German interests had paralyzed our ac- 
tion. [Hear.] Why, the whole course of proceedings, from the time 
when the troops left for the Crimea till now, had been left to hazard or 
official mismanagement. We had fought three battles, but what had we 
gained? Sickness and death. Why, he had a letter from the Crimea on 
the preceding day, in which he was told that the 11th Hussars mustered 
but four men. (Hear, hear.] 

Let us have a peace as soon as we could. Let the people of the 
country now thoroughly open their eyes to the campaign, and if peace 
could be got on honourable terms and for the interests of Europe let 
us have it, and save the vestiges of our army. Let us have a last- 
ing peace. He showed the costliness of war in life. In one year’s 
war we spend, it was supposed, 30,000 British lives and £25,000,000. 
sterling. From the returns of the Board of Trade he demonstrated its 
injurious effects on commerce. Duties had been put on spirits, the re- 
duction of the tea duties was stopped, bread was dearer. He heard peo- 
ple baw] out for more blood and more determination in prosecuting the 
war [{Hear.] He said, “‘ Yes, but let us have a peace at the first mo- 
ment we can have it with honour and for the interests of the country.” 
He agreed that we should be prepared for the future. In a few days a 
hundred pennants would float over the finest fleet that ever assembled at 
Spithead ; but although we might sweep the ocean of the ships of every 
enemy, we must do more. We must no longer be humbugged by Aus- 
tria. [Cheers.] We must not permit Prussia, under the cloak of neutra- 
lity, to act as the ally of Russia. [Renewed cheering.] He would re- 
commend further, that Moldavia and Wallachia should be erected into an 
independent State as a bulwark against Russia. He would go a little 
further—why not raise Poland? ([Cheers.] If we want to stop war, 
cheek Ratsia, awe Russia—raise Poland. He had hopes of peace from 
the mission of Lord John Russell ta Vienna, and from the circumstance 
that the death of a Russian Emperor had invariably changed the policy 
of that State. But if peace was not to be obtained, then Government 
on the war, not by halves as hitherto, bat with energy and 
determination, having in view a double object—resistance to the aggres- 
sion of Russia and the promotion of the liberties of Europe. [Cheers.] 
Sir Robert concluded amidst loud applause, by asking for Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government, which would correct abuses and originate reforms in 
our military system, a fair stage and no favor. 

The proceedings then terminated, without bands, banners, or banquets. 


——~ 


THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Capture oF A Repovst By THE FreNcH.—By way of Germany, Con- 
stantinople letters of the lst of March have been received. They publish 
accounts of the attack made by the French, in the night between the 23rd 
and 24th of February, upon the redoubts erected by the Russians in front 
of the left flank of the fortifications of Sebastopol, and in some measure 
explain the contradiction existing between the despatch of Prince Ment- 
schikoff relative to that affair and the despatches from French quarters. 
The latter represented the French as having stormed the redoubts, and 
completely defeated the Russians ; Prince Mentechikoff’s despatch, on the 
other had, stated that the French had been repulsed with a loss of 600. 
men. 

It appears that the French did take the redoubts by storm, but then 
found themselves exposed to % murderous fire from the batteries, and 
even from the guns of some Russian vessels anchored in the port. The 
position was not tenable, and, having destroyed the redoubts they had 
taken, they withdrew with about 400 men hors de combat, of which num- 
ber 100 were killed. : 

A letter dated Constantinople, March 1, says:—The delay which took 
place in the distribution of the letters by the last mail from the Crimea 
did not allow me to send you an account of a feat of arms which took 
place on the night between the 23d and the 24th of February. For some 
time it was known that the Russians were erecting important works of 
counter attack near the Malakoff Tower, towards which the French lines . 
were gradually approaching nearer and nearer. AS these works were 
likely to embarrass the French miners and disturb the plans of the allies, 
it was resolved to destroy them. To this effect a portion of the Third 
Division, under the orders of General Monet, advanced during the night 
of the 23d, and attacked the Russians in their entrenchments. The Rus- 
sians, much superior in numbers, made a valiant defence ; but, notwith- 
standing their resistance and the fire of the batteries and vessels in the 
port, which bore upon the battleground they were driven out of their po- 
sition and the works destroyed. ‘This, it appears, was the sole object of 
this nocturnal expedition, as there was no idea of remaining in a posi- 
tion that could be swept easily by the guns of the port, The French re- 
turned after accomplishing their object, but not without considerable 
loss, estimated at 100 killed and 300 wounded. Among the former there 
were seven or eight officers, and some 20 officers wounded. General 
Monet had the thumb of his right hand sbot off, and received a shot in 
hisarm. The loss of the Russians, which must have been considerable, 
= not be ee. tinople gives details 

onstantino, we 

A Settalen of Reeaves carried by assault the plateau of Malakoff 
Tower, spiked eighteen guns, and drove the enemy out of their trenches, 
retiring ultimately before @ body of 8000 Russians. In this heroic strug- 
gle 300 French were put hors de combat. General Monet was wounded 
in both arms. The Presse of Constantinople estimates the Russian loss 
at 1000, and reduces the French loss to 250. Some journals say that 
General Monet received five slight wounds while dispersing a Russian 
colamn, which attempted to cut off his retreat. 


ms IN GeneRAL.—-Marseilles, March 14.—The Ganges, which 
Lett Constantinople on the 5th of March, has just arrived. The number 
of deaths at Scutari has diminished to 20 per diem. The news from Bala- 
klava is to the 3rd of March. The weather was fine, but frosty. Sick- 
ness was on the decrease. The preparations for the bombardment were 
making rapid progress. The railway now conveys ammunition the dis- 
tance of three miles. The Russians are approaching towards Inkermann 
from Malakhoff. A truce of one hour was agreed upon on the 27th of 
February to bury the dead. General Osten-Sacken commands at Se- 
pastopol. Our rear is now greatly strengthened. General Burgoyne has 
left. 
Vienna, March 14.—The two Russian Grand Dukes are on their way 
home from the Crimea. Prince Menschikoff has gone to Moscow. 
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discerned by certain of our contemporaries here.—General Forey is re- 
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to the good, when a man of mark passes away before our eyes, in itself 
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Letters from the French head-quarters, dated 27th of February, state 


ussians were throwing up formidable works of defence at va- | 
pond torn and that they had sunk two more ships at the entrance of 
the port Sebastopol. They feared an assault, and were making every | 
reparation to meet it. It was said that that they were establisbing a 
ttery of heavy mortars at Kamara, from which they hoped to 
shells into Balaklava. The weather was fine, though frosty, but the | 
severe winter had passed. 
PREPARATIONS.—The Times correspondent, writing on the 2nd ult. 
says, the silence and calm of the last few days are but the omens of the | 
struggle which is about to be renewed very speedily for the possession — 
of Sebastopol. The Russians are silent, because the allies do not impede 
the pro of their works; the allies are silent, because they are pre- | 
paring for the contest, and are using every energy to bring up from Ka- | 
miesch and Balaklava the enormous mounds of projectiles, and mountains 
of ammunition, which will be required for the service of the new batte- 
ries, and to extend, complete, and to strengthen their offensive and de- 
fensive line and trenches. The railway bas commenced to render service 
in saving the hard labour attendant on the transport of shot and shell, 
and it is quite evident that an unusual display of energy has been visi- 
ble recently in moet of the public departments connected with the army. 
The word must begins to be heard ; officers are now told that so many 
must be in the batteries on such a day, and that sach a work must 
be finished by such a time. It is now rumoured that our fire will really 
be opened against the place very soon. The 24-pounder guns are all to 
be retired from our batteries, and 32-pounder ship guns are to be put in 
their stead. In addition to this, eight new 8-inch guns are to be added 
to our armament, and are to be advanced to the second parallel, where 
their fire will be most destructive. All this is to be done by a date which 
will have elapsed several days ere these lines are in print. In addition 
to our present stores it is hoped that 30,000 shot and shell will be up at 
the front ere the 9th of this month. The Russians have begun to con- 
struct an advance from their new entrenchments to Malakoff. This is 
besieging with a vengeance. The French seem to have given up all no- 
tion of taking this work from the enemy, although twenty thousand men 
were under arms the other night to do it. Emboldened by this success 
the Russians are preparing to throw up another work on the right of the 
new trenches. A council of war was held at Lord Raglan’s on the 27th, 
after the departure of the post. The weather has been of the most ex- 
traordinary character for the last few days. Three days ago the very | 
sight of a great coat or a warm pair of gloves made one perspire. The 
next day it was so cold that even our immense stores of warm clothing 
were not superfluous. Out of the midst of summer you are here suddenly 
precipitated at half an hour’s notice into the midst of «inter. 


— 








Tue Latest.—Intelligenoe had arrived at Constantinople from the 
Crimea up to the 8th ult. Nothing important up to that date had 
occurred. 

The railway from Balaklava to Sebastopol was to be finished by 
March 15th. 

The Moniteur publishes the following telegraphic despatch, addressed 
by Admiral Bruat to the French Minister of Marine :—* Port of Ka- 
miesch, Montebello, March 7.—The news of the death of the Emperor 
Nicholas arrived at Kamiesch the 6th instant, at 7 o’clock in the evening. 
For some days we have been throwing rockets into the town, which have 
succeeded in setting fire to itin different places. Two Russian officers 
have deserted and sought refuge in the English lines. The siege works 
are pursued with activity.” 

-— Se 

SensiBiLity, wirHout AFFEcTATION.—Servantsare often close observers. 
In the Memoirs of Lady Blessington, recently published, appears a letter 
addressed to her by her French valet, who remained in London after her 
final migration to Paris, for the purpose of attending the sale of her ef- 
fects at her celebrated residence, Gore House, Kensington. After speak- 
ing of the crowd, and naming several of the visitors and purchasers, he 
conciudes thus: ‘“ Mr. Thackeray was here also, and the tears were in 
his eyes as he went away. He was perhaps the only person whom I saw 
really affected by your departure.”” The letter is in French; in which 
language, it need scarcely be added, the remark does not seem to be out 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 
Broavpway yy | Fy) PPPEITETITTT TTT ee Trer ee Mr. Forrest. 


BYCELEY's MINSTRELS, 539 Broadway.—* From Darkness to 
TO LIGHT.’’—1The Messrs. BuckLey by application fiom several families wiil produce in 


WHITE FACES, 


The Elixir of Love, 
On MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 9h, and for ONE WEEK ONLY. 


Preceding the Opera, 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
Concert commences at 7% 0’clock. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


Donizetti’s Comic Opera 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
AY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY. } Proprietors. 


OUPIL & CO. respectfully inform the public that they will 
have on exhibition, for a short time only, at their Fine Art Gailery, Ne. 366 Broadway, ihe 
grand Painting by Dante. Mac.iise, R. A. 
** NOAH’S SACRIFICE.” 
Subscriptions fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 


a» 


Exchange at New York on London, 109% @ 110%x. 


CUE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1855. 








The Latest News—Perhaps. 

Whilst the arrival of the Liverpool steamer of the 24 ult. is momen- 
tarily expected, the budget of the preceding Saturday invites considera- 
tion, albeit its leading (and not very conspicuous) features have already 
been briefly chronicled in these columns. 

The most remarkable topic, adverted-to in the papers before us, is one 
which might command almost undivided attention, if proof were adduced 
that the snrmises concerning it had any serious base. We allude to the 
Tumour, here and there gravely discussed, that the British government, 
in negotiating with Russia for the purpose of terminating the war, is 
Teady to waive its reiterated demand for the annihilation of Russian naval 
aod military preponderance in the Black Sea, as a sine gua non of peace. 
Coupled with this report—or rather, forming part and parcel of it—is the 
announcement that Louis Napoleon interposes his dictum, and will not 
listen to any diplomatic suggestions that do not compass the fall of 
Sebastopol. Now it seems to us that a very long argument might be 
held upon the probabilities of the case ; but it would be extremely un- 
Profitable. Something more than the gossip of a newspaper correspon- 
dent is requisite to convince us, that our Cabinet has any suicidal idea 
of compromising the national honour, by withdrawing from the difficult 
enterprise to which it is committed. Whether that enterprise ought to 
have been undertaken, is another question; but that it should now 
be abandoned, save as a matter of absolute necessity, is one that 
Cannot be entertained. If the point then be at issue—which we take 
leave gravely to doubt—we trust that Louis Napoleon’s determi- 
Ration will be found insuperable. If the Allies cannot batter down or 
capture Sebastopol, let their armies be re-embarked, and the siege be 
acknowledged as a failure in a military point of view. There would be 
Some humiliation unavoidably incurred, but it would not be so disastrous 
to the prestige of either country, as it would be to mix up this disputed 
Passage-at-arms with the political interests involved. The siege might 
be raised, with a confession that the obstinate fortress is impregnable, if 
command of the seas were still held, and the war were still prosecuted 
with vigour ia more assailable quarters. But, we repeat, to end siege 
and war at once would be to confess ourselves powerless indeed. Our 
eyes are set upon the Crimea, with only a furtive glance now and then 
towards Vienna ; and for this reason we see no necessity for troubling 


throw | 





the reader as to this new “ speck of disagreement between the Allies,” 


called by Louis Napoleon ; but the story of his treasonable correspond- 
ence with the enemy is fully contradicted by the Moniteur. 

The best news from the Crimea is another reproach to the wretched 
administration of our military affairs—always excepting the fighting de- 
partment. In strange contrast with the heart-sickening but not very 
novel disclosures of imbecility and neglect, made before the Roebuck 
Committee, stands out the success of that private enterprise, the railway 
from Balaklavato the Camp. Failure every-where ; heresuccess! Three 
miles accomplished early in last month, and the whole probably in ope- 
ration by this time! All honour to the unfettered common-sense that 
directs the brawn and sinew of the navvies to practical results! It is 
cheering to read that two thousand of these same muscular campaigners 
are engaged for spade-work in the trenches. The views of the old men 
and old women who looked down contemptuously upon such a force, be- 
cause it was unknown to the Duke in the Peninsula, are destined to some 
modification at last. If not, their case is hopeless, and they should be 
swept away as old rubbish. And here it may be mentioned that in some 
high places at least there are signs that routine may be deviated from. 
The Duke of Cambridge is a case in point. He has been examined before 
the above-named Committee of the House of Commons, where his evidence 
was direct and simple, though not offering any especial grounds for re- 
mark. But the Times, in reporting it, made two errors. The Royal 
Duke corrected these, the next day, by a brief letter addressed to the 
Editors, and signed “George, Lieut. General.’ Up toa very recent period, 
any such communication would have been made anonymously “ on au- 
thority,”’ or over the signature of an aide-de-camp or private Secretary. 
The English press has received few moré palpable tributes to the import- 
ance of the position that it occupies.—Lord Cardigan stated that four 
hundred horses had been shot, for want of forage! And this whilst we 
had command of the sea, and an open harbour three miles from the cav- 
alry station ! 

The Parliamentary portion of the weekly budget under notice does not 
contain anything very prominent in the way of debate. The manifest 
absurdity of leaving the Colonial business to take its chance, whilst the 
new Minister is diplomatising at Vienna, has been matter of comment in 
both Houses. What might be said in condemnation, and what in extenu- 
ation, can almost be guessed before-hand ; nevertheless, knowing that 
the subject is one of interest to many of our readers, we give elsewhere 
an outline of what passed in the Commons, and also a leading article 
from the Times concerning it. It may not be observable from the con- 
densed report—but it is matter of fact—that Sir George Grey, being 
specially taxed with the neglect of the Department to acknowledge or 
avail itself of the offer of military volunteers from Canada, and purport- 
ing to reply, one by one, to every charge brought against it, conveni- 
ently forgot to bring this account to a settlement. No motion was 
founded on the incidental enquiries and explanations; and so Lord John 
Russell, who has sent for his family to join him at Vienna, may pass as 
much time there as he pleases, and the poor Colonists must make the best 
of it. 

More than once lately we have had occasion to remark upon the insub- 
ordination of junior officials; nor have we omitted an expression of sur- 
prise that Lord Palmerston should have admitted into his body of fol- 
lowers so erratic a geniusas Sir Robert Peel. Now observe what follows. 
The new Lord of the Admiralty—for such he is—was compelled accord- 
ing to custom to go back to his constituents at Tamworth, fer re-election. 
In that comfortable borough the process was a simple one; but there was 
a speech to the electors, and with that we have todeal. Never surely 
did a speech-maker more gratuitously blow hot and cold with the same 
breath; never did a member of a government contrive to make so many 
damaging admissions. As for gaining from it any idea of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s policy—it is evident that his Lordship has not been so indiscreet 
as to confide this to such a leaky vessel. It might bean amusing task to 
go through this queer specimen of inconsistency and absurdity, para- 
graph by paragraph; but in place of doing so, we commend it to the 
reader’s perusal. Ifhe can gather from it any hope of the public service 
deriving benefit from such an office-holder, or Lord Palmerston’s admi- 
nistration being strengthened by such a supporter, his impressions must 
widely differ from ourown, Perhaps the best commentary was offered, 
and the severest rebuke administered, by the Premier himself. Within 
twenty-four hours of the publication of this rhodomontade of his new co- 
adjutor, Lord Palmerston was questioned, in the House of Commons, 
respecting it. He was asked, amid laughing listeners, if this was to be 
taken as indicating the policy of his government. He replied that he 
was answerable for his own opinion, but not for “ any opinions imputed 
to other people by newspapers.” This contemptuous phrase, if used else- 
where, might have created trouble, for Sir Robert is apt to be peppery. 
The contrast between him and his brother, the demure red-tapist, Mr. F. 
Peel, is strange enough. 

War episodes still come, from time to time, before the public. Lord 
Lucan complains again in the House of Lords that the Commander-in- 
Chief denies him the privilege of a court-martial; but the prevailing 
sentiment is rather against him. He is not thought to have exonerated 
himself from Lord Raglan’s charge of inattention to the order first trans- 
mitted to him on the field of Balaklava.—Sir Charles Napier too flourishes 
in the Times ; but as both he and his chief enemy, Sir James Graham, 
are out of office, there is much apathy in regard to him.—The Earl of 
Dundonald’s urgent plea for an examination of his plan for destroying 
ships, forts, and foes is given at length elsewhere. 

There is very little in domestic matters, calling for especial comment, 
though it is not usual to find Richard Cobden and John Bright voting in 
Parliament on opposite sides. This occurred, however, on the 16th ult, 
The former moved for leave to bring in a bill for still further limiting the 
hours of factory labour—this was general philanthropy. Mr. Bright 
opposed him—this was particular interest. The latter, aided by the Go- 
vernment who did not wish the present compromise disturbed, threw 
Mr. Cobden overboard by a vote of 109 to 101. And so Manchester beat 
Yorkshire. 





The Late Czar, and his Successor. 

In all varieties—from the official gazette of St. Petersburg, down to 
the veriest canard that ever was invented by a speculator in stocks—the 
European journals have teemed with “last dying speeches and confes- 
sions’ of the defunct Nicholas, and proclamations, appointments, projects, 
and purposes, of the new occupant of the Russian throne. Giving cre- 
dence where it seems to be merited, we gather from the mass of evidence 
before us, that the last hours of Nicholas were soothed by the presence of a 
devoted and united family, and that the consolations of Religion were not 
wanting, to impart a dignified and courageous tone to his farewell in- 
terviews with those who ministered at his death-bed. If we reject as fabu- 
lous much that is reported, because we know the proverbial falsehood of 
the sources whence it comes, neither can we believe the half-ludicrous, 
half-blasphemous words attributed to him, by which he is said to have 
enjoined upon his heir to make peace at any price, adding that he him- 
self would “ take the responsibility.’ Indeed we only cite this particu- 
lar rumour, to show what absurdities find their way into print. Neither 
is it immediately over his newly-made grave, that the world will form 
an accurate judgment of the character of the deceased monarch. The 
graceful and praiseworthy disposition to forget the evil and do homage 


disqualifies us from measuring his actual worth. In this instance, how- 
ever, all have probably formed an opinion ; though we hold it not un- 
likely that this opinion has been affected by inflaences which it is difficult 
to resist. The revilers of the late sovereign are apt to forget how much 
his life and couduct must have been moulded by national manners and 
traditional policy : whilst on the other hand there are not a few persons, 
especially in this country, who, in stamping him with the elements of 
greatness, mistake grandeur of position and fine personal endowments 
for the stuff of which really great men are made. We very much doubt 
whether a future generation will class him with these. Not to dwell 
upon the subject—we cannot but be struck with the man’s inherent lit- 
tleness in regard to military matters, the first and foremost object of his 
care and interest. It is notorious that the simplest manceuvres con- 
founded him ; yet to his dying day he could not divest himselfof the idea 
that his military duties were paramount. His model-man was a soldier ; 
but he did not even make his soldiers invincible. The immediate cause of 
his death was exposure, against the advice of his physicians, and for what? 
—to attend the exercises of acouple of regiments. This may be called de- 
votion to duty. We call it devotion to drill—the feature of a little mind. 

But it is far more important to estimate correctly the living, than the 
dead. What of Alexander the Second? We can but say, despite the 
common rumour which invests him with a disposition more pacific than 
his father’s, that nothing has yet come to light whereby the course of 
his foreign policy can be predetermined, or his views with reference to 
the actual war be justly predicated. Journalists indeed, under an ag 
sumed obligation and a presumed fitness for prophecy, will always put 
this and that together, and tell you exactly what is going to happen, 
For our own part, we think it quite as premature to attribute a warlike 
and aggressive policy to the new Czar, because in his first manifesto 
he invokes the spirit and upholds the glory of Peter the Great and 
Catherine, as it would be to class him with Mr. John Bright and the 
Peace Society because he orders his Minister at Vienna to continue the 
projected negotiations. He may possibly hereafter coutroul the national 
will; but on first mounting his throne he is foreed to take it for hig 
guide, What this will really is, and whether the advocates of peace 
and of war in Russia be at all equally divided, may be guessed at, but 
is enveloped in mystery. The guesses are not of any value. The cer- 
tainty is, that Russia will always be willing to negotiate ; the chances 
are a thousand to one that she will never sign away her strong-hold on 
the Euxine, unless the fortune of war has taken it from her aud com- 
pelled her to sue for peace. 





British North American Provinces. 
It is an unpleasant task to record it,—but it is none the less true—that 
a hitch has already occurred in the interpretation of the cure-all Recip- 
rocity Bill. Not a few of our Colonial friends, whose concurrence in the 
so called Free Exchange was only given in the hopes of a profitable 
market for their lumber, now find themselves taken aback by a Treasury 
order from Washington ; which puts, they say, a narrow and arbitrary 
interpretation upon the wording of the agreement. The question at issue 
is the precise meaning of the term “lumber round, hewn, or sawed, un- 
manufactured in whole or in part ’—what is to be admitted duty free 
and what is still liable to this charge. It would not become us to enter 
upon a critical examination of joists, shingles, laths, palings, and the 
multiform articles into which wood is fashioned. Protests will be entered 
by the men of business most deeply interested, and these will be intelli- 
gible enough ; but how the matter will be decided, after complication 
by the subtietiesof Attornies General, we cannot possibly foresee. The 
most surprising thing is, that while such a Treaty has been under discus- 
sion for years past, the parties who expected to benefit by it have not 
instilled into the actual negotiators a clearer understanding on the sub- 
ject. We perceive that some of the Western N. Y. journals take the same 
view, and express the same astonishment, that is manifested in the Pro- 
vincial organs. 
No further progress appears to have been made in the Canadian Par! 








liament with the Militia Bill, or the Bill for making the Legislative 
Council elective. 

We have testified our respect for the memory of the late Joseph Hume ; 
but we must confess that the Canadian House of Assembly acted wisely, 
the other day, in rejecting Mr. W. L. Mackenzie’s invitation to do the 
like. The fever for testimonials of admiration rages to an absurd extent 
in these days. It was well determined that it would be injudicious to 
rip up old questions involved in Mr. Hume’s most marked connection 
with the Colony, and that the Colony had nothing whatever to do with his 
long and faithful services as a Member of the British Parliament. The 
negative vote was 51, against 36. The minority, had they succeeded, 
would have established a most inconvenient precedent. The motive with 
many was undoubtedly a fair one—with some, it might perhaps be traced 
to a desire of airing their Liberalism. 





Foreign Enlistment in New York. 

The broad fact being admitted, that the effort to raise recruits for the 
British army has been almost a failure in these States, it remains only 
to watch the progress of the legal measures adopted by the Government 
against any supposed infringement of the Neutrality Laws. At present 
there are no indications that the pressure will be very severe. Content 
with finding the echeme knocked on the head, the Secretary of State 
may probably be lenient with the offenders, who belong to a class of 
adventurers having no political or personal weight. Disappointment is 
for them a punishment sufficiently severe. Let us hope that they will 
be let off. 

It has however come to light that an effort was made in Philadelphia, 
last week, to implicate Mr. Mathew, H. B. M. Consul there resident, in 
the overt and covert attempt to procure recruits. A witness, one of the 
batch apprehended on a charge of purposing to enlist, declared before 
the examining Commissioner of the U.S. that he had been directed toa cer- 
tain shipping office, by the Consul himself. Thus charged publicly, though 
indirectly, Mr. Mathew addressed a letter of vindication to his legal coun- 
sellor, requesting him to read it before the Commissioner at the next exami- 
nation. The letter was ruled out of evidence; but it has appeared in print, 
and so far answers the purpose. It contains a flat denial of the above-men- 
tioned witness’s allegation, and a broad hint that the witness himself was 
a pettifogging scamp, employed to trap Mr. Mathew into an illegal act. 
It contains, further, a straight-forward avowal of the writer’s will and in- 
tention to assist, so far as he lawfully may, any of his countrymen desir- 
ous of joining the British army ; whilst it fully recognises his general 
and official obligation to respect the Neutrality Laws of the U. S.—This, 
it seems to us, is the com mon-sense view of the matter. It is not either 
natural or creditable for any Englishman to affect ignorance or indif- 
ference on the subject. Let us be cautious not to violate the law ; that is 
all that is expected of us. We do not think we run much risk of being 
prosecuted, for thus publicly informing any bold spirits who are willing 
to serve Great Britain in the war against Russia, that they should pro- 
ceed quietly and speedily to Halifax, where the Lieutenant-Governor is 
authorised and ready to deal with them on liberal terms. When we re- 
flect on the manner in which Wesley Smiths and Clinton Roosevelts, with 
plans in their breeches-pockets for destroying Queen Victoria’s fleets, 
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have been aided or at least abetted by the pro-Russian organs of this 
country, our little bit of information is venial indeed. 

We have received a copy of a well-written Address to the People of 
the United States, signed “ A British American,” which defends the 
course of the British Government and of Sir Gaspard Le Marchant at 
Halifax, in the effort to enroll recruits, and particularly to attract them 
from this country. As we do not find much outcry on the subject raised 
here by even the most virulent Anglo-phobists, we do not think it need- 
fal to quote any extracts. 


Enforced Temperance. 

The Legislative Council of Nova Scotia has taken alarm at the strin- 
gent details of the Prohibitory Liquor Law that passed the House of 
Assembly, and adjourns its consideration until next session.—In Canada, 
the Bill is lost to our sight, somewhere between the two Houses.—Here 
in New York, we are on the verge of the great experiment. An enactment, 
all but completed at Albany, staves in the liquor-casks and demolishes 
the wine-trade, coming into operation (of all days in the year!) on the 
Fourth of July next, It is supposed that there will be an exodus of 
rowdyism, to the pecuniary gain of Hoboken and Jersey City, and the 
moral gain of this metropolis. 


Pre-pay your Postage. 

After all the advertising and notices issued by the Post-Office authori- 
ties, to the effect that from and after the Ist. inst. no letters would be 
forwarded from place to place in the U. S., unless pre-paid, it is surpris- 
ing that many hundreds have already been consigned to the Dead Let- 
ter Office. This is the fate of those which are not duly paid for. Good 
people, have the kindness to think of this. 

One Week Later from Europe. 

The Collins steamer Baltic arrived yesterday, with the Liverpool 
mails of the 24th ult.—Their contents are dull and uninteresting —The 
siege of Sebastopol presents no new features.—The Vienna diplomatists 
have all agreed upon the first of their “ four points,” which places the 
Danubian Principalities under the joint protectorate of the flve powers ; 
but as this was long ago ceded, it really amounts to nothing. So also of 
Lord Raglan’s official admission that the Russians are strengthening Se- 
bastopol. The fact has long been known.—A portion of the new Baltic 
fleet has left Spithead, on its way to Kiel—The Morning Advertiser 
states that Lord Dundonald’s plan is accepted by the Government and 
will be tried, 

Judging from the tone of the Times’ editorial on the National Fast- 
Day—the 21st ult.—the frightful disclosures of mismanagement in our 
Crimean army have not tended to any amelioration of the system, under 
which government appointments are made. 

pvTeresy tanoeen 


Tue Best Time EVER Mave on THE Turr.—It will be remembered 
that last spring a State post-stake was ran for on the Metairie Course, 
New Orleans, by Lexington, Lecomte, and others, which created much 
interest in the racing circles throughout the Unionat the time. Lezxing- 
ton won the stake. A week subsequeutly, Lexington was beaten by Le- 
comte in a four mile race on the same course—one of the heats being in 
the unprecedented time of 7:26. Some dispute arising as to which was 
the best of the two horses, as it was supposed that Lexington was beaten 
by a mistake of his rider. Mr. Tenbroeck offered to match Lexingion for 
$20,000, that he could beat 7:26 between the Ist and 15th of April, 1855. 
The offer was accepted by a gentleman of Virginia, and the race decided 
on the 2d inst. Lexington won with seven seconds to spare. By the 
telegraphic report he performed the four miles in seven minutes and nine- 
teen seconds. This is the fastest four miles everrun. Fashion’stime— 
7:324—may now be acknowledged fairly beaten, although not on Long 
Island and with the weights up.—.V. Y. Herald, April 5. 





TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH Evrope.—The Provincial Parlia- 
ment has been prorogued. The application of the New York and New- 
foundland Telegraph Company, for a charter to build a competing line 
of telegraph through this province, was not acted upon, the mover hav- 
ing ascertained that nearly ‘ee member of Parliament was opposed to 
the project. The Provincial Telegraph Company was willing to grant 
the Newfoundland Company every reasonable and proper facility for the 
d tch of such business as they may bring to the Nova Scotia lines, 
which interest every part of the province, from Sidney to Yarmouth. 

Previous to the adjournment of the Legislature, an important charter 
was granted to Mr. Charles Archibald, Messrs. Brett and their associates, 
of London, which is designed to facilitate the construction of a trans- 
Atlantic electro telegraph to connect the wires of the Nova Scotia com- 
pany with a submarine cable from Ireland. We understand that the 
capital necessary for this gigantic enterprise is already subscribed, and 
that the work will be pressed forward with all possible expedition. The 
projectors entertain no doubt of complete success, and expect to open a 
direct and instantaneous communication between London and New York 
as soon as the full of 1858.—Message from.Halifax, N. S,. April 5, to the 
N. Y. Associated Press. 


—_—-_—. 


Drama. 


“Give him rope enough and he'll hang himself” is the maxim of the 
melo-dramatic playwright. Asa rule he does get hung. Mr. Bourcicault un- 
derstands the dramatic way to the gallows better than most men. He knows 
the exact perfume of every prison-flower by the way. In his hands a lively 
young felon goes through a course of artistic training, like a Newmarket 
jovkey, and mounts the ladder in the last scene with the repose of a mathema- 
tician who has solved a knotty problem. ‘ Janet Pride,” produced at Mr. 
Barton’s on Wednesday evening, is a melodrama of the latest pattern. Some 
of the rope has been paid out when the curtain rises, but there are thirty years 
more of it uncoiled during the ensuing five acts. Finally the hero is wound 
up in Newgate ; not however by the official of that establishment, but by a 
picturesque bullet-hole ip a white shirt. 

It would take me several weeks to give the plot of ‘‘ Janet Pride.” Unques- 
tionably gratifying as this would be, I must deny myself the pleasure. A se- 
leetion from a few hundred incidents will be sufficient for my purpose. From 
an exact Census of the play-bill I find there are fifteen characters implicated 
in the various transactions of the play. The number is gradually reduced by 
sudden death ; but the remnants of the mixed population are brought together 
effectively in the last act, to witness the picturesque shirt tableau. 

In 1828 (Act 1) the population amounts to eleven persons—including the mi- 
litary, and a baby in wax. Jane Pride, the wife of the hero, goes down on her 
knees sixteen times. Her husband, Richard, commits an act of petty larceny. 
Baby in wax is deposited in the receiving-box of the Magdalen Hospital. Jane 
goes down on her knees once more franticly, and then by way of change goes 
down on her back. She is discovered in that position by Richard, who has 
been carousing with the proceeds of the petty larceny. She is dead. Popula- 
tion reduced to ten, with baby in wax missing. 

In 1850, the population numbers three persons—including the military. Ri- 
chard (Burton) is discovered, a bush-ranger and escaped felon of Australia. 
He has a companion, Black Jack (Fisher). The military is represented by 
Sergeant William Grey. Black Jack murders Sergeant William Grey. Richard 
murders Black Jack. Population reduced to one. In 1851, the scene changes 
to London, and the population increases and remains permanently increased to 
the end. Richard then magnanimously kills himself, to avoid the monotony of 
two acts without a death. 

Now for the key. Richard takes from Black Jack, who took from Sergeant 
William Grey, the money and papers of that military chieftain. He returns to 
England ; passes himself off as the Sergeant ; is partly recognised ; gets 
alarmed ; commits another robbery; implicates his own daughter (Baby in Wax 
grown up), and impelled by the mysterious instincts of a parent goes to see her in 
prison ; all the other characters go to see her in prison; a young doctor goes 
to see her in prison, and acting on a bright idea, mesmerizes the accused ; un- 

der his influence she describes all the events of the night of the robbery, and 
fixes the crime on Richard—her father. He rushes out to escape, but thinks 





| better of it and kills himself instead with a bottle of red ink ; staggers to the 
footlights to expose the agonising spectacle of his ruined shirt; and dies 
happy- : 

From these materials Mr. Bourcicault has constructed a powerful, thrilling 
drama. The situations are preternaturally strong—almost absurd I might say 
—but they have been toned down with masterly skill, and the imagination is 
never offended with gross improbability. The last two acts are by far the best ; 
~-the sonnambulist scene, and the clairvoyant one, being impressive in a high 
degree ; and indeed all the circumstances attending the robbery and the in-and 
ex-culpation of Janet are ingenious and skillful to a marvel. The first act is 
credited to a French story ; and it would not be difficult to find a parent for 
each of the other acts; but notwitstanding this lack of originality, there is 
strength and talent in the pen that gave shape tothe story of Richard Pride. 
The literary merits of the workare feeble. The language of every day life has 
been preserved without any artistic heightening ; there is neither wit nor sen- 
timentality in the dialogue. It is smooth, and adjusted to the syllabic require- 
ments of the stage. 

The heroine of the piece was entrusted to Mrs. Alexina Fisher Baker—a lady 
who has appeared twice at this house. It might have been in better hands. 
The lady has an extraordinary way of emphacising certain words, and of acting 
to theaudience. She never misses an opportunity of turning her full face to 
the footlights, and neglects every occasion of acting up to the other artistes. 
In the Magdalen Hospital scene she was awkward in her stage business ; and 
her management of the Baby in Wax must have distressed every child in the 
house. I was overcome with apprehension that she would drop it on the stage, 
and blind the orchestra with the fragments. Mrs. Baker undoubtedly possesses 
talent ; but she has much to forget ere it will be acceptable to a New York andi- 
ence. The latter scenes of the play were the best rendered by Mrs. Baker. 

Mr. Burton, as Richard, did not delight me. Mr. Fisher would have played 
it better. There is no sternness in Mr. Burton’s physiognomy ; nothing that 
indicates the unscrupulous man of iron will. He cannot be fierce ; the most 
he can effect is sulkiness, and all his passion begins ard ends with the bron- 
chial tubes. His conception of character is invariably correct, but he lacks 
the physical ability to realise it. In Richard Pride however there are several 
social phases of character, and these were admirably rendered. The other 
parts were well sustained, particularly Black Jack by Mr. Fisher. The death- 
scene of this worthy was one of the most original entertainments of the kind I 
have ever attended. He executes the celebrated death-shriek, turns a sommer- 
set in the air, and then falls down quivering like a live salmon on a gravel 
walk. Really splendid ! 

«« Janet Pride” was a success, and is destined I think to create a furore. New 
scenery has actually been painted for it! 

A satisfactory little trifle called the ‘‘ Diary of a Young Wife” was produced 
at Mr. Wallack’s on Monday evening. Itis taken from the French, and is 
one of those drawing-room affairs so suitable to this company. Two young 
wives keep two diaries, which accidentally fall into the hands of their opposite 
husbands, Some of the entries lead to fury and jealousy, and that’s all. The 
dialogue is sprightly ; the acting good; and the stage appointments admir- 
able. ALVA. 


| SPAusic. 


With this week the Lenten dullness that has hung over musical entertain- 
ments will pass away, and we trust that Easter will be spendidly Sinaugurated 
by[the success of “ Willram Teil” at the Academy of Music. In the meantime, 
there is a grand Concert of sacred and miscellaneous selections, to be given to- 
night on that classic ground. The public is invited to each festival. 








Obituary. 


Don CarLos.—How variable is the public interest in men as well as 
things! There was a time when the death of this prince would have 
created a sensation little short of that now caused by the demise of the 
Emperor of Russia. The struggle between Don Carlos and his niece, or 
rather between him and his sister-in-law, for the dominion of Spain—a 
selfish contest at best—happened to be regarded, when it occurred, as a 
great battle between liberty on one side, and despotism on the other. 
The eyes of Europe were on the belligerents, and the brilliant success of 
Don Carlos’s General, Zumalacarregui—the Montrose of that war—gave 
to Carlos himself, and his cause, a chivalrous colouring that recalled the 
remembrance of our own King Charles and his cavaliers. But Zumala- 
carregui fell, and after him the war dwindled down into a very matter- 
of-fact and unheroic piece of business. Don Carlos was undone by 
treachery rather than defeat ; he left Spain, and passed into obscurity so 
complete that his death now hardly excites a passing observation. The 
very memory of him has perished. 

Charles Maria Isidore de Bourbon, familiarly known as Don Carlos, was 
the second son of Charles 1V., King of Spain, by his consort, Louisa 
Maria Theresa, Princess of Parma. He was born the 29th March, 1788. 
His whole life was a course of trouble and disappointment. When but a 
youth he shared in the misfortunes which Napoleon brought upon the 
Royal House of Spain. Carlos was a prisoner with his brother Ferdi- 
nand in France ; but, unlike Ferdinand, he always exhibited a firmness 
and straightforwardoess of purpose, which won for him, at least, the res- 
pect of his enemies. After a long exile, he returned to Spain to be the 
heir presumptive of Castilian royalty ; but, just as he was about to clutch 
the sceptre, the will of Don Ferdinand overthrew the Salic law, and gave 
the crown toa female. Hence the Carlist war ; hence the armed appear- 
ance and vicissitudes and final overthrow of Don Carlos in Spain—events 
too well known to here require detail. Retreating into France in 1839, 
Don Carlos was, by the Government of Louis Philippe, put under surveil- 
lance, and he remained in a kind of confinement at Bourges until 1845, 
when he was permitted to retire into Italy. He that resigned his rights 
to the throne of Spain in favour of his eldest son, and assumed the incog- 
nito title of Count de Molina. Don Carlos was twice married : first, in 
1816, to the Infanta Frances d’Assis (who died in 1834), daughter of 
Jobn IV., King of Portugal ; and secondly, in 1838, to the Infant Peter’s 
(his first cousin’s) widow, Maria-Theresa, daughter of John VI., King of 
Portugal. By the former of these Princesses he leaves issue, two sons— 
the Infant Charles, Count of Montemolino, present claimant to the throne 
of Spain, born the 3lst January, 1818; and the Infant John, born the 
15th May, 1822. The Count Montemolino is married to Caroline, sister 
to the present King of the Two Sicilies, but has no issue; his brother, 
however, Don John, is married to the Archduchess Maria, daughter of 
Francis 1V., Duke of Modena, and bas three sons ; so that a male line of 
aspirants to the Spanish monarchy promises to be quite strong enough to 
trouble the future. 

Don Carlos died at Trieste on the 3d ult. 


Tuomas Henry, Lorp Ravenswortu.—This venerable nobleman, who 
had completed his 80th year, died at Ravensworth Castle, co. Durham, on 
the 7th ult. He was the eldest son of the late Sir Henry George Liddell, 
Bart., by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Thomas Steel, Esq., of Hamp- 
net, and represented an ancient family on which a Baronetcy was 
conferred in 1642, in requital of Sir Thomas Liddell’s gallant defence 
of Newcastle for the King. The fourth Baronet, Sir Henry Liddell, 
was created Baron Ravensworth in 1747, but died without male issue ; 
where upon that dignity became extinct ; but the Baronetcy devolved on 
his nephew, Sir Henry George Liddell ; whose son, Sir Thomas Henry 
Liddell, Bart., was made a Peer in 1821, as Baron Ravensworth, 
of Ravensworth Castle, and was the nobleman whose decease we re- 
cord.—He married, 27th April, 1796, Maria-Susannah, daughter of John 
Simpson, Esq., of Bradley, county Durham, by the Lady Anne Lyon, his 
wife, and bad no less than sixteen children. The eldest son, Henry 
Thomas, now Lord Ravensworth, has represented Liverpool since July, 
1853: he is married to Isabella-Horatia, eldest daughter of Lord George 
Seymour : and leaves Henry-George (M.P. for South Northumberland), 
and several other sons and daughters,—of whom the second, Florentia, 
is the wife of Hugh Robert Hughes, Esq., of Kinmel and Dinorben, 
nephew and heir male of the late Lord Dinorben. Of Lord Ravens- 
worth 8 daughters, the eldest is Marchioness of Normanby: the second, 
Lady Williamson ; the third, Viscountess Barrington ; the fourth, the 
Hon. Mrs. E. E. Villers; the fifth, the Countess of Hardwicke ;. the sixth, 
the Hon. Mrs. Trotter, of Dyrham Park ; and the seventh, Lady Bloom. 


field. 
Appointments. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury to be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in the 
mers of the Earl of Carlisle, who assumes the government of Ireland.—Mr. E. 
| Horsman, M.P., Secretary for Inlaid, to be a Privy Couancillor.—Mr, Cc. H. 











Darliog bas been appointed to the G »vernorship in Chief of the Leeward Islands , 


° 











and he will proceed at once, probably, to Antigua, It will be remembered 
that Mr. Darling lately held the Lieutenant-Governorship at the Cape.—J. 
Warrington Rogers, Esq., to be Solicitor-General for the colony of Van Die- 
men’s Land.—C. Fisher, J. Brown, W. J. Ritchie, 8. L. Tilley, W. H. Stevea, 
J. M. Johnson, junr., and Albert J. Smith, Esqrs., to be members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Province of New Branswick.—C. Fisher, Esq., to be At- 
torney-General ; J. Brown, “Hs to be Surveyor-General ; 8. L. Tilley, Esq., to 
be Provincial Secretary ; and J. M. Johnson, junr., Esq., to be Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, for the said Province of New Brunswick.—Members of Parliament re- 
elected : Viscount Monck for Portsmouth ; Sir R. Peel for Tamworth ; Mr. 
Keogh for Athlone ; Lord Duncan for Forfar County ; Mr. Fitzgerald for En- 
nis. Also returned : Sir Stafford ~~! Northcote, of Pynes, in the county of 
Devon, Bart., in the room of John Benbow, Esq., deceased, for Dudley ; W. E- 
Baxter, Esq., merchant, Dundee, in the room of Joseph Hume, Esq., deceased, 
for Montrose Burghs ; G. 8S. Buck, of Hartland Abbey, Esq., in the room of 
John Lawrie, Esq., whose election for Barnstaple has been declared void.—W. 
A. Pope, Esq., one of H. M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, v. Pyrke, re- 
tired.—The Associated Societies of the University of Edinburg have elected 
Sir G.C. Lewis, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, successor to Sir E. Bul- 
wer Lytton as honorary president for 1855-57. 


Navy. 


Pressure FOR SeaMeN.—In pursuance of a notice from the Admiralty 
calling on the prime wardens of the Watermen’s Company to furnish the 
quota of men (1,500) which, by the terms of their charter, they were 
bound to provide for the naval service in time of war, the wardens and 
clerks of the company bave issued the necessary summonses to enable 
them to furnish the first draught of 500. 





AppolnTMENTS.—Lieuts: J Palmer, from the St Vincent to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, to serve as Flag Lieut to Rear Adm the Hon R Dundas, CB; CA P V 
Robinson to the Hecate; J A R Dunlop to the Hastings; J H Whitshed to the 
Amphion; C G G Percival, from the Majestic, to the Horatio; J W Armstrong, 
from the Duke of Wellington, to the Bulldog; C Hobart, from the Bulldog to 
the Duke of Wellington; J M Glover to command the Ofter st; W E Fisher to 
command the Alban st; J C Campbell to command the Lightning st; J Bythe- 
sea to command the Locust st; G M Balfour to the Py/ades; G Taylor to the 
Pembroke; R M Gillson to the Phanix; G E Barnes to the Hastings.—Surgs: 
$ Donnelly, serving in the Euryalus, to the Adelaide convict ship; E Groves, 
MD, from the Gorgon st, to the Euryalus; R King to the Gorgon; J Whicher 
to the Bulldog; J J D Burns, MD, to the Hastings.—Paymasters: J R Andrews 
to be Secretary to Rear-Adm Baynes, third in command of the Baltic fleet; C 
S Giles, from the Jmperieuse, to the Hastings; T M Ramage to the Imperieuse; 
H Coope, from the Archer to the Retribution; R Curgenven to the Archer. 

Royat Marines.—First Lieuts to be Capts: Wood v. Varlo, retd on h-p from 
ill-health, Nepean, Spratt, and Jackson.—Sec Lieuts to be First Lieuts: Kire 
wan, Newall, Le Grand, Graham, Taylor, Arbuckle, Ozzard, Pritchard, and 


Blake. 
Avuty. 


Tue Turkish ContinGent.—Col. Shirley, late in command of the 8th 
Royal Hussars, is to command the cavalry of the Turkish contingent, un- 
der Maj.-Gea. Vivian. The cavalry divisions will be commanded by Col. 
Smith, late of the 15th Hussars, and Lt.-Col. Mayne of the E. I. Compa- 
ny’s service. _— 


Troors rroM INDIA FOR THE CrimEA.—Orders have been transmitted 
to India for the following regiments of infantry to be held in readiness 
to proceed to the seat of war, viz., 10th Foot, from Bombay ; 29th ditto, 
under the command of Lt.-Col. Sir G. Congreve, C.B. ; the Ist battalion 
of the 60th Royal Rifle Corps, from Bombay; and the 75th Foot, from 
Bengal. Each of these, being 600 strong, will, with the addition of those 
regiments already under orders or on their way to the Crimea, make a 
total of 10,100 men withdrawn from the Indian Presidencies. It is stated 
that a number of irregular cavalry, from the northern provinces of India, 
are to be employed during the summer against the Russians. 





A DetacuMent ror Bermupa.—The Walter Maurice, hired-trans- 
port, arrived at Spitbead on the 15th ult., and will go into Portsmouth 
harbour to receive a detachment of about 150 men of the 26th Regiment 
for conveyance to Bermuda. 

ENCAMPEENT AT THE CuRRAGH.—The contract for the construction and 
erection of 469 huts upon the Curragh of Kildare, has been entered into 
by the eminent railway coutractors, Messrs. Courtney & Steplens, of 
Blackhall-place. The work is to be completed in sixty days. Is is esti- 
mated that the contract will amount to £40,000. 

Wan-Orrice, Marcu 16.—6th Regt of Drag Gds; A Haymes, Gent, to be 
Cor b-p. Ist Drags; Reg-Serj-Maj Cruse to be Riding Master.- 2nd Drags; 
Cor Browne to be Lt b-p, v Woddrop, who ret; Assist Surg Rutherford, from 
62nd Ft, to be Assist-Surg, vy Armstrong, who ex. 6th Drags; Staff Surg of 
Sec Class, Baxter, MD, to be Surg v Wilson, who ex. 8th Lt Drags; Cor 
Haymes, from 6th Drag Gds. to be Cor. 1st or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; A Pen- 
nant, Gent, to be Ens and Lt b-p, v Fullerton, who ret. 4th Regt of Ft, J 
Dickinson, Gent,to be Ens w-p. 7th Ft; RSparks,Gent, to be Ens w-p. 17th 
Ft; to be Ensigns w-p; L Seagram and H Little, Gents. 18th Ft; to be En- 
signs wp, S Darvell and C Fry, Gents. 19th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p, H Blake 
and W Moffatt, Gents. 20th Ft: J Barrow, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 23d Ft; to 
be Captains w-p, Lts Bathurst, v Hughes, dec., and Granville. To be Lts w-p; 
Ensigns Somerville, vy Bathurst; J O'Connor, v Somerville, whose pro has been 
cancelled; the HonN Fiennes, v Horsford, dec; J Vic Tupper, v Fiennes, 
whose pro has been canc. Tobe Ensigns w-p: A Law and p Knight, Gents. 
28th Ft; Lt Hackett to be Capt b-p, v Rawson, who ret. To be Ens w-p: W 
Collum, Gent; A Page, Gent. 32d Ft; Ens Webb to be Lt b-p, v Cumming, 
who ret. 33d Ft; to be Ens b-p: R Statham, Gent. To be Ensigns w-p: Ens 
Badcock, from Ist Somerset Militia; R Bayliff, R Roberts, and G Eliott, Gents; 
A Thistlethwayte. 34th Ft; R Leeson, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 38th Ft; to be En- 
signs w-p: G Grieve, C Fitz Gerald, and J Carroll, Gents. 39th Ft; R Gray, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 41st Ft; Lieut Dixon to be Capt w-p, v Fitz Roy, app to 
Coldstream Gds; E Donelan, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 42d Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: 
A Bramly, and R Bayly, Gents. 44th Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: G Mellish, and 
G Hodgson, Gents. 46th Ft; to be Ens w-p: T Kelson, and F Fishbourne, Gents. 
47th Ft; to be Ens w-p: Ens Cattley, Davern, King, R O’Connor, Dawson, Gents. 
49th Ft; to be Ensigus w-p: E Croswell and J Scott, Gents. 50th Ft; to be 
Ensigns w-p. R Pasley and C Hudson, Gents. 55th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: 
C Theobald, W Le Poer French, v Scott, whose app has been cancelled, and 
W Russell, Gents. 57th Ft; Lt Goble, from 3d W I Regt, to be Lt. To be 
Ensigns w-p: 8 Powell, E Brutton and W Thompson, Gents. 58th Ft; Colr- 
Serj Stapp to be Ens, w-p. 62d Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: W Scott, A Walsh and 
J Chippindall, Gents. To be Assist-Surg: Assist-Surg Armstrong, from 2d 
Drags, v Rutherford, who ex. 63d Ft; Lt Magnay to be Capt, w-p, v Wood- 
ford, app to 93d Ft. To be Ensigns w-p: G de Lacy Lacy, C Brown and W 
Graves, Gents. 68th Foot; B Cave, Gent, to be Ensign, without-purchase. 
71st Foot; William Brett Cowburn, Gent, to be Ensign, without-purchase, 
77th Ft; P Dauncey, Gent, to be Ens w-p; J Pigott, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v 
Dawson, app to 6th Drags. 78th Ft; Ens Barker to be Lt b-p, v Sydenham, 
who ret. 79th Ft; W Robertson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 84th Ft; Ens Oakley 
to be Lt b-p, v Barwell, who ret. 88th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: T Burke, and 
F Dew, Gents. 89th Ft; Lt Lamont, from 3d W I Regt. to be Lt, and W Man- 
ners, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 99th Ft; W Knight, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 93d Ft; 
Bvt-Lt-Col Woodford, from 63d Ft, to be Capt w-p, v Spratt, app to 68th Ft. 
95th Ft; tobe Ensigns w-p: J Tolcher, Gent, Lt Rawlins, from lst Warwick- 
shire Militia, and J Jchnson, Gent. 97th Ft; to be Ens w-p: W Dawes, Gent. 
Ist W I Regt; to be Ens w-p, vy the Hon C Forbes, app to 95th 7t. 3d W I 
Regt; to be Lt w-p: Ens Richardson, v Goble, app to 57th Ft, and Ens Hart- 
ford, v Lamont, app to 89th Ft. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Lt Fraser to be Capt w-p, 
v Watson, who ret upon f-p; Sec Lt Fielding to be Lt w-p, v Fraser. 


War-Orrice, Marcu 13.—7th Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen Auchmuty, from 65th Ft, 
to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir G Brown, KCB, removed to Rifle Brigade. 44th Regt 
of Ft: Lt-Gen Sir F Ashworth to be Col, v Gen the Hon Sir P Stuart, dec. 
55th Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen the Hon H Butler, from 94th Ft, to be Col v Gen Ha- 
merton, CB, dec. 60th Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen Bunbury to be Col Commt of a 
Batt, v Gen Eustace, CB, dec. 65th Regtof Ft; Lt-Gen Balneavis, CMG, to be 
Col, v Lt-Gen Auchmuty, remoy to 7th Ft. 94th Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen Higgin- 
son to be Col, v Lt-Gen the Hon H Butler, remov to 55th Ft. Rifle Brigade; 
Lt-Gen Sir G Brown, KCB, from 7th Ft, to be Col Commt of a Batt, v Gen Sir 
A Barnard, GCB, dec. 

Orrice oF OrpNANcE, MarcH 12.—RI1 Regt of Artillery: Sec Lt Newcome 
to be First Lt by augmentation; J Mason, Gent, to be Vety Surg; T Williamson, 
Gent, to be Vety Surg. Corps of Rl Engineers: Sec Lt Frankland to be First 
Lt, v Belson, pro. 

Lanp TRaNsPorT Corps.—To be Qtmr of Brigade: Troop-Serg-Maj Hilliker, 
from 3rd Lt Drag. To be Adjt: Regtl-Serg-Maj Corbett, from 7th Lt Drags. 

Srarr.—Capt Thornton, of 86th Ft, to be Assist-Adj of a Depot Batt. 

Cuapains.—The Rev Egan, officiating Chaplain in Camp before Sebastopol, 
to be Commissioned Chaplain to Forces. 

Garrisons.—The Rev Rogers, LLD, to be Chaplain to the Garrison of Stir- 
ling Castle, vy Watson, dec. 


HosritaL Srarr.—Staff-Surg of Sec Class Parry,”to be Staff-Surg of First 
Class, v Humfrey, pro. Surg Wilson, MD, from 6th Drags, to be Staff-Surg of 
Sec Class, v Baxter, who ex. Assist-Surg Protheroe, from Ordnance Medical 
Department, to be Staff-Surg of Sec Class, y Newton, dec. Capt Watson, ret 
f-p, Ceylon Regt, to have the hon rank of Majin the Army. The undermen- 
tioned Officers of the Corps of Rl Engineers, having completed three years’ 
service as Lt-Cols, to have the rank of Colonel in the Army. Lt-Col Hope. 

BrevET.—The undermentioned officers to be pro to rank of Col.—Lieut-Col 
Grant, CB, of 9th Lt Drags. Lt-Col Ellice, of 24th #t. Maj and Bvt-Lt-Col 
Jeffreys, 88th Regt, to have his Brevet converted into substantive Rank unatt. 
Lt-Coi Stotherd, Lts-Cols Gordon and Rose. The undermentioned officers on 
the ret f-p list of the Ri Engineers to have the hon rank of Col, in consequence 


of the o ficers who stood next below them having been pro :—Lts-Cols Luxmore, 
Faris, aad Hore. 


1855. 
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Ay American Dictionary or THE Eyouish Lancuace. By Nook 
Webster, L.L.D. Springfield. Mass. 1854. G. & C. Merriam.— 
Nettled at times by the orthography of the acute, industrious, and 
learned author of this great pile of knowledge, we have iadulged in an 
occasional fling at it. The examination of a new and unabridged quarto 
edition now induces a regret that we should have thus ignored so much 
that is masterly, because a comparative trifle had galled our predilec- 
tions. And with reference to the eye-sore (for such we deemed it) of a 
few words mis-spelled (according to our own imbibed notions of correct- 
ness), we think it will be both fair and appropriate to extract from 
the Preface to this edition a few explanatory remarks. They are, we 
presume, from the pen of Professor Chauncy Goodrich, of Yale College, 
under whose nice care the original work has been enlarged and revised, 
and presented to the public in its present form. It will be seen that 
Walker—a great authority with Eoglishmen—ought to share the merit 
or the odium of some of the changes to which objections have been mainly 


raised. 
In refererence to Orthography, some important alterations have been 
made, but in strict conformity, it is believed, with the Author’s princi- 
jes on the subject. The changes in our orthography recommended by 
Dr. Webster, are of two distinct kinds, and rest on very different grounds, 
These it may be proper for a moment to consider. His main principle 
was, that the tendencies of our language to greater simplicity and 
broader analogies ought to be watched and cherished with the utmost 
care. He felt, therefore, that whenever a movement toward wider ana- 
logies and more general rules had advanced so far as to leave few ex- 
ceptions to impede its progress, hose exceptions ought to be set aside 
at once and the analogy rendered complete. On thie ground, he rejected 
the u from such words as favour, labour, &c. Of these we have a large 
number, which came to us, in most cases, from Latio terminations in or, 
through the Norman French, but encumbered witb a silent u, asin em- 
perour, authour, editour, &. From this entire class, except about 
twenty words, the u has been gradually dropped ; and in respect to these, 
scarcely any two persons can be found, however strenuous for retaining 
it, who are in practice consistent with each other, or with themeelves, 
as to the words in which this letter is used. In fact, we have reached a 
point where, unless we take Webster and the dictionaries which agree 
with him as our guide, we have no standard on the subject. The u will 
ily be omitted in all words of this class, unless from the sacred- 
ness of its associations it be retained in Saviour, which may stand for a 
time as a solitary exception. Nor is it Dr- Webster who is the innova- 
tor in this case, but the English mind, which has for two centuries been 
throwing off a useless encumbrance, and moving steadily on toward 
greater simplicity in the structure of our language. Such, too, is the 
case with certain terminations in re, pronounced like er; as, centre, 
metre, &c. We have numerous words of this class derived from the 
French, all of which originally ended in re ; as cider, (cidre), chamber, 
(chambre), &c. These have been gradually conformed to the English 
spelling and pronunciation, till the number in re is reduced to not far 
from twenty words with their derivatives ; and in respect to them also 
the process is still going on. Center is, to a considerable extent, 
the spelling of the best mathematical writers. Meter is the word 
given by Walker in his Rbyming Dictionary, from a sense of the 
gross inconsistency of attaching to this word and its derivative diameter 
a different termination. Others are gradually undergoing the same 
change. Dr. Webster proposes, therefore, to complete the analogy at 
once, and conform the spelling of the few that remain to the general 
principles of our language. dere, lucre and massacre, present the only 
difficulty from this liability, if changed, to be mispronounced, and may 
therefore be suffered to stand as necessary exceptions. Another depar- 
ture from the principles of English orthography which Dr. Webster has 
endeavoured to correct, is one that was pointed out by Walker in very 
emphatic terms, nearly fifty years ago. The principle in question is this,— 
that, in adding to a word the formatives ing, ed, er, &c., a single consonant 
(if one precedes) is doubled when the accent falls on the last syllable, 
as in forgetting, beginning, &c., but is not doubled when the accent falls 
on any of the preceding syllables as in benefiting, gardening, &e. 
Walker, in his fifth Aphoriem, says, “Dr. Lowth justly remarks that an 
error frequéntly takes place in the words worshipping, counselling, &., 
which, leaving the accent on the first syllable, ought to be written wor- 
shiping, counseling. An ignorance of this rule has led many to write 
bigotted for bigoted ; and from this spelling has frequently arisen a false 
pronunciation. But no letter seems to be more frequently doubled than 
l, Why we should write /ibelling, levelling, revelling, and yet offering, 
suffering, reasoning, I am totally at a loss to determine ; and unless / 
can give a better plea than any ether letter of the alphabet for being 
doubled in this situation, [ must, in the style of Lucian in his trial of the 
letter y, declare for an expulsion.” These were the deliberate and latent 
opinions of Walker. If he had taken the trouble to carry them into his 
vocabularly, instead of relying on a mere remark of this kind for the 
correction of the error,—if he had simply stated, under about forty verbs, 
how the particle should be spelt, (for he did not give particles in his Dic- 
tionary) and had altered six or eight words as worshipper into worshiper, 
traveller into traveler, &c., the error would probably, by this time, have 
been wholly eradicated from our orthography ; and Dr. Webster would 
have escaped much ignorant vituperation, for following in the footsteps 
of Walker and of Lowth. Walker also says in his Aphorism, ‘ Why 
should we not write dullness, fullness, skillfull, willfull, as well as stiff- 
ness and gruffness?” The principles of our language plainly require us 
to do sc; and Dr. Webster felt that the change might easily be made. 
The words which need be reduced to this analogy are only about eight 
in number, including installment and inthrallment, which if spelt with 
a single 7, are liable to be mispronounced, instal’ment, &c. Again the 
words expense, license, recompense, which formerly had ac in the last 
syllable, have now taken an s, because the latter consonant is the only 
one used in the derivatives; as, expensive, &c. A similar change is 
needed in only three words more to complete the analogy, namely, de- 
Sense, offense, and pretense ; and these Dr. Webster has changed. It is 
sometimes asked, “* Why not change fence also?’ For the simple rea- 
son, that its derivatives are spelt with ac, as fenced, fencing ; and the 
word therefore stands regu!arly with others of its own class. Finally, 
Dr. Webster proposes to drop the wu in mould and moult, because it has 
been dropped from go/d, and all other words of the samegending.— Such 
are the principal changes under this head, introduced by Dr. Webster 
into his Dictionary. In the present edition, the words are spelt in both 
Ways, for the convenience of the public, except in cases where this seemed 
unnecessary or was found to be inconvenient. 
These changes, considering the difficulty that always belongs to such 
& subject, have met with far more favour from the public, than was rea- 
8onably expected. Most of them have been extensively adopted in our 
country. They are gaining ground daily, as the reasons by which they 
are supported are more generally understood ; and it is confidently be- 
lieved that, being founded in established analogies, and intended merely 
to repress irregularities and remove petty exceptions, they must ulti- 
mately prevail. 


This explanation is clear enough, and carries weight with it ; so that 
even if the force of habit prevent us from taking Dr. Webster as our or- 
thographical guide in every instance, we will at least here offer our tri- 
bute to the wonderful simplicity and felicity of his definitions, the elabo- 
rate research that marks his etymology, the copiousness and complete- 
ness that pervade every department of his work. In short, we beg to 
add our testimony to that of far more competent judges, to the effect that 
Noah Webster’s Dictionary of the English Language is a work of surpas- 
sing value, and which confers honour upon the Literature of this country. 





Tue Lirerary Lire anp CorresPonDENCE oF THE CouNTESS oF BuEs- 
SINGTON. By R. R. Madden. New York. 1855. Harpers.—The 
lengthened notice of this work and the copious extracts from it, that have 
been very recently copied into these columns, render it only necessary to 
announce its publication here, in two comely duodecimos.—They will of 
Course be extensively read ; inasmuch as they not only deal with cele- 





quality. Instead of being “ prime, A. No.1,” or whatever else desiguates 
a first-rate article, they can only be quoted as “ fair to middling.” Mr. 
Prime seems to have skimmed over the usual grounds ia the most ap- 
proved Guide-Book style, and narrates what he saw and felt in a manner 
well fitted for the transient columns of a newspaper, but not rising to the 
dignity that befits a book. We are treated to unexceptionable descrip- 
tions of famous buildings and localities, introduced to one or two picture 
galleries (not always the best,) and made the confidants of Mr. Prime’s 
manifold reflections. We learn little that is new, unless it be the thou- 
sand and one daily nothings in the life of a sentimental traveller. There 
is nevertheless some really pleasant reading in the work, especially for 
those who have not gone over the same ground before. 


«Tue Cottection Laws or THE U. S. By James D. Brown. Phila- 
delphia. 1855. Lippincott & Co.—The nature of this valuable com- 
pilation—valuable alike to the community at large, and to the lawyers 
who act on their behalf—may best be described by quoting from the 
crowded title-page. It runs thus: “ The Collection Laws of the Several 
States and the District of Columbia, comprising, in a condensed form, the 
laws relating to Imprisonment for Debt; Attachment ; Judgment and 
Execution ; Jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace ; Exemption; the Sta_ 
tute of Limitations ; Rights of Married Women ; Interest and Usury, &c., 
&e., designed as a Text-Book for merchants and business-men generally, 
and a Book of Reference for members of the Legal Profession.”?’ We wish 
our mercantile readers no trouble in making their collections ; but as we 
know that this is not in the nature of things, it is well to have trustworthy 
advice of this sort ready at one’s elbow. 





Music.—Messrs. J. W. Herbert & Co., of Montreal, have sent us a stir- 
ring and yet plaintive military song, under the significant title : * What 
Will They Say in England?” The words are said to have been writ- 
ten, before Sebastopol, by P. H. Monsell. They are set to music by J. 
W. Hobbs. 





Hine Arts. 


THE BERNAL COLLECTION. 

We hesitate whether to class a notice of the late sale under the head of 
Fine Arts, or of Knick-Knackery. The fantastic prices given for certain 
articles do not redound to the credit of a genuine taste. We approve of 
what an English contemporary says on the subject, writing on the 10th 
ult. : 

Every now and then the world of art or verti is subject to a kind of 
rage, which is to healthy patronage whaf fever-heat is to blood-heat. It 
yields a vast deal of excitement, energy, and enterprise, while it lasts ; 
but it subsides pretty soon, leaving you more languid than before, and 
with much less to show for yourself as the results of the interval in the 
way of calm permanent pleasure or solid achievement. The rage of the 
day is the sale of ‘‘ the Bernal Collection.” One of the features of such 
complaints is their infectious character : it is caught from man to man, 
and, within a certain circle, each person is bound to have it because his 
neighbour has. The origin also of the rage is generally of some ambi- 
guous nature ; the name of a collector, or some circumstance of gossiping 
curiosity about the collection, or the factitious value of the objects rather 
than their intrinsic worth on artistic or other essential grounds. In the 
present instance, the collection is doubtless “rich and rare.’’ Messrs. 
Christie and Manson have been hard at the sale of the porcelain all the 
week ; and purchasers bard at outbidding each other, till we read of 
such incidents as a cabaret, bought by Mr. Bernal for 65 guineas, being 
knocked down to the Marquis of Bath for £465. To-day the sale of the 
pictures commences, and after the first eight days the house lately occu- 
pied by Mr. Bernal is to be iteelfthe scene of action. Although Govern- 
ment declined to purchase the collection en masse, many of the lots are 
understood to have been secured for the Marlborough House Museum ; 
where they will in all likelihood be among the principal ornaments of the 
section which they illustrate. 

For further, and very curious particulars, enquire below. The Ameri- 
can reader will be good enough to notice that the absurd amounts were 
bid in pounds sterling. 

Mesers. Christie’s rooms have probably rarely presented a scene of 
more excitement than on Thursday, during the competition for the pos- 
session of two pairs of Sevres vases, numbered respectively 469 and 470 
in the catatogue of the Bernal collection. Were not the art of this beau- 
tiful manufacture comparatively lost, it would certainly seem impossible 
that two vases of brittle ware, standing only a few inches high, should 
be eagerly competed for at a sum scarcely less than £1,000 each. This 
remarkable fact was realized, however, on Thursday—The Marquess of 
Hertford, Baron Rothschild, and Mr. Henry Hope personally contending 
up to that amount for the ownership of a lot thus described in the cata- 
logue :—* A pair of vases, rose du Barri, each painted with two groups of 
cupids, in medallions, the curved leaf-shaped lips forming handles, on 
ormulu plinths, 144 inches.” The competition, after it had exceeded 
£1,000, became exceedingly interesting, and the hammer ultimately fell 
at the unprecedented price of 1,850 guineas. It is understood that Mr. 
Hope is the possessor of the lot, though by some the ownership is attri- 
buted to the Marquess of Hertford. We believe these vases were formerly 
the property of Mr. Henry Baring, who, not considering them fine speci- 
mens, disposed of them, and Mr. Bernal became the purchaser for £200. 
The next most remarkable lot sold on Thursday was the following :—A 
pair of vases, of elegant form, turquoise, painted with oval medallions of 
a shepherdess with a sheep and a dog, and a girl bathing her feet ; bou- 
quets of flowers on the reverse ; scroll and leaf handles, and mounted on 
pedestals of ormulu—height, including plinths, 18 inches. This wascom- 
peted for by the same gentlemen, and ultimately bought by the owner of 
the preceding lot for 1,350 guineas. The following were among the other 
more noticeable lots in Thursday’s sale :—Lot 391 a two-handled Tour- 
nay basin and plateau, with river scene and landscape £42. Lot 431, a 
Dresden vase and cover, with classical freizes in red on white ground, 
£30. Lot 438, a Sevres cabaret, with pink flowers, trellis, and blue orna- 
ments, painted with pastoral trophies, consisting of oval plateau, sucrier 
and cover, and cup and saucer, £51. Lot 440, an ecuelle, cover, and 
stand, white, with aros bleu riband trellis, painted with festoons of flow- 
ers, £23 10s., Mr. Norman Macdonald. Lot 445, a large square plateau, 
with two handles, gros bleu, with gold borders, painted with a skirmish 
in a wood in Indian ihk, £85. Lot 451, a Sevres cup and saucer, gros 
bleu, with two soldiers carousing, the ground trellised with gold. This 
beautiful cup fell to Mr. Alexander Barker, of Piccadilly, for £160. Lot 
454, one, larger, gros bleu, with two groups of Oriental figures, £107. 
Lot 445, another, gros bleu, with two subjects of cupids £68. Lot 468, 
a small kettle, in imitation of Oriental gold Japan, with Chinese figures 
in landscape, of great rarity and interest. This lot, which had been 
bought of a dealer for 8 guineas, realized £30. The total proceeds of the 
fourth day’s sale were £4,780. 

Yesterday’s catalogue dommenced with a few lots of Capo di Monte 
ware, all of which sold well. The prices were as follows :—Lot 471, a 
cup and saucer, with the triumph of Neptune, choice of Paris, and other 
figures, £32. Lot 472, one with the triumph of Venus, £34. Lot 473, 
one, with Diana and Callisto, and another subject £31. Lot 474, one with 
the rape of Proserpine and triumph of Neptune, 34. Lot 473, one, with 
Apollo in his chariot, £36. Lot 476, one, with Bacchus and Ariadne and 
Proserpine in a chariot, £37. Lot 477, one, with the flaying of Marsyas 
and triumph of Bacchus, £36. Lot 478, a compotiere and cover, with 
Phoebus in his car, and the “ Dance of the Hours,” £51. These were fine 
specimens of the ware. Lot 479, a pair of large pilgrims’ bottles, ena- 
melled on copper, with flowers and foliage in white, on metal plinths 164 in. 
high, £53. Lot 488, a pair of globular scalloped vases and covers,’of Old 
Chelsea, deep blue, painted with exotic birds, with pierced borders and 
covers, of the highest quality, £110. The Sevres subjects sold yesterday 
embraced some remarkable specimens, amongst which may be mentioned 
a cup and saucer, white, with Venus chastising Cupid, £35103, Lot 558, 





brities of whom readers do not easily weary—they afford many fair 


— at contemporary /iterati, through the direct medium of their own 
pistles, 


TRAVELS IN THE East. By P. Irenaeus Prime. New York. 1855. | 
Harpers.—The lettering on the backs of these two duodecimos—viz. : 
Travels in Europe and the East ; Prime,” gives a flattering idea of their 


a cabinet cup cover and stand with figures after Boucher, and rustic sub- 
jects, £30 10s. Lot 559, a two-handled chocolate cup, cover, and stand, 
with upright lines of flowers, £26 103. Lot 560, a cup and saucer, gros 
bleu and gold, with two subjects of seaports and figures, £95. Lot 562, 
a chocolate cup, cover, and stand, with landscapes in seven compart- 
ments, £80. Lot 564, an ecuelle, cover, and stand, light blue, with white 
stars, cupids in Indian ink, and wreaths of foliage, £58 16s. Let 567, a 
cabinet cup, cover, and stand, gros bleu, painted with two figures after 
Boucher, with pastoral trophies, £41. Lot 569, a cabarat, rose du Barri, 
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with Bouquets of flowers, consisting of square plateau, milk jug, sucrier 
and cover, and cup and saucer, £91, Lot 571, a jewelled cup and saucer, 
gros bleu, with medallion portraits suspended from gold wreaths, £80. 

ot 576,a cup and saucer, rose du B and green, with white compart- 
ments and bouquets of flowers, £44. Lot ‘577, one, pale yellow, with two 
subjects of children in blue, £32 10s. Lot 580, one, white, with peasant 
girl and pastoral trophy, £54. Lot 581, one, pale yellow, with two sub- 
jects of children in blue, the faces coloured, £41. Lot 586,a very fine 
ecuelle, cover, and stand, gros bleu, with six subjects of seaports, and 
gold borders, delicately pencilled, £150. 

The succeeding six lots, with which the sale of porcelain closed, realized 
the large sum of £3, 765, as follows :—Lot 596, a pair of vases and covers, 
green, with white and gold bands, and festoons of leaves at the sides, 
each painted with a subject of pastoral figures, and bouquets of flowerson 
reverse, mounted on plinths, 144 in. high, £315. Lot 597, a noble oviform 
vase and cover, green, with gilt busts forming the handles, @ painting of 
a peasant family, in the manner of the Greuze, and an artistic y 
on the reverse, in medallions, 18 inches high, £388 10s, Lot 598,a vale of 
tall vases and covers, of rare form, gros bleu, delicately pencilled with gold 
stripes, with medallion of a sacrifice to Venus and Bacchus. in imitation 
of gems, and trophies on the reverse, mounted on plinths, 14 inches high. 
This lot soon ran up to £400, after which the bidding flagged consider- 
ably, and some pomepeliment was experienced in the room when the 
hammer fell to Mr. Falcke, of Bond-street, for £700. Lot 599, a centre 
vase and cover, gros bieu, with handles of foliage, a festoon of leaves 
falling over the handles, and the lower part fluted with pendant lines of 
leaves ; in the centre is a painting of a peasant and two girls gathering 
cherries, a donkey with paniers filled with cherries at their siue, and a 
group of flowers on the reverse, on square plinth. This superb work is 
18 inches high. After an active competition, this lot was knocked down 
for £871 10s. Lot 600, a pair of vases and, covers gros bleu, with bandles on 
resting grotesque masks ; on the necks are two paintings of anymph at the 
bath and a bacchante reclioing, squeezing grapes into her mouth, bouquets 
of flowers on the reverse, on fluted stems ss pass plinths, 154 inches 
high. This lot was secured by Mr. Webb for £900. Lot 601, a pair of 
oviform vases and covers, gross bleu, with flat handles, executed with 
bands of foliage, the front of each nearly covered with a painting of 
Bacchus seated, with an infant and goats, and a nymph pres@hting a 
wreath to Cupid in landscapes, on fluted stems and circular plinths, 
13 inches high. This lot was also purchased by Mr. Webb for £590. 
Thus has closed the first of one of the most remarkable sales of the pre- 
sent century. The disposal of the pictures will be commenced to-morrow. 
The rooms were yesterday crowded with members of the aristocracy. 








PICTORIAL COPY-RIGHT AND COPY-WRONG. 
A case was recently brought into court at Marlborough Street, Lon- 


a the importance of which will be self-evident to all painters and col- 
ectors. 


“ In 1851 Mr. Ward, the well-known artist, painted a picture, known 
as ‘James II. receiving Intelligence of the iodine of the Prince of 
Orange.’ The painting was purchased by Mr. ——, who gave Mr. Ward 
the usual permission to make an artist’s copy of the picture. This co 
was subsequently sold to Messrs. ——, picture-dealers, who again sold it 
to a gentleman residing near Preston. Some short time ago, Mr. Ward 
was informed that a picture was in the market which he was asserted to 
have painted. Mr. Ward make inquiry, and ascertained that this picture 
was a copy of the artist’s copy of the James II. painting sold to Messrs. 
——. A-copy, therefore, of the artist’s copy had been made by an infe- 
rior artist, and an attempt had been made to palm it off as an original, 
whereby an injury was inflicted on Mr. Ward’s artistic reputation, and a 
fraud committed on the purchaser. Now, as Mr. Ward was unable to 
tell how far this spurious manufacture had proceeded, and how many 
spurious works were in existence, he had instructed his solicitor to come 
to that Court and to detail the facts, in the hope that some way would be 
pointed out by which Mr. Ward would be protected from this kind of in- 
jury and injustice.’ 

The solitary remedy and restraint which English law, as it stands, can 
administer, was stated by Mr. Ward’s solicitor, as under— 


“ Mr. Ward might apply for an injunction against the holder of the 
spurious picture, to restrain its sale as an original, but obviously was 
not a remedy suitable to the case.” 


Mr. Darvill, says another passage of the report, threw out the follow- 
ing suggestion ;— 

‘“« He was not sure that it would not be necessary, owing to the defec- 
tive state of the law, to seek the aid of Parliament for an enactment that 
should provide means to check and punish fraud. Possibly that end 
might be obtained by declaring that original paintings should be taken 
to some public body—the Society of Arts, for instance—and there stamped 
and authenticated in such a way as to give force and validity to the 
genuineness of the painting.” 


Few matters concerning Art have come before our Courts of justice 
of more obvious interest than this. The idea of entering the maze of 
Chancery in quest of prohibitory injunctions will be as anti-pathetic to 
most painters as the notion of Parliament was distasteful to Hendel, on 
diametrically opposite grounds, when the Governors of the Foundling 
Hospital wished to secure exclusive controul over the performance of his 
“Messiah.” How to maintain the value of a picture as unique without 
making the copyist’s labour penal, is a puzzle for an E!don’s head,—re- 
garding the solution of which we do not pretend to see our way very 
clearly. It is not difficult to conceive how some of the adroit imitators 
of the Old Masters, who hang London dining-rooms with Sciarra Titians 
by the score, and who have made the Poesia as familiar almost as our 
Sovereign Lady, can profitably occupy their easels by also repeating the 
Cynthia of the minute—whether it be a yawniug Mariana to delight 
those who covet illustrations of the Laureate,—or some Academy study, 
by Etty, which has been found happy in its pose and luscious in its 
colour. There already exist sources—as we have heard—from which 
Turner drawings of any given period can be commissioned,—and it 
would seem, from Mr. Ward’s case, that by diving deeper, the cheap 
collector might even come by a Maclise “Cinderella” as elaborate as 
Mr. Maclise’s own, or by a Stanfield as passionate in its sky and sea as 
the original landscape “On the Gulf of Genoa.” The question is one, 
we repeat, which, for every one’s sake, cannot be too clearly exposed, or 
too searchingly considered ;—whether for the interest of collectors intent 
on maintaining the value of their collections, of artists recoiling from the 
idea of fraud and counterfeit, or of students anxious not to be debarred 
means of study. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT ON CONJUGAL LOVE. 


Did any oc our readers who were informed last week that in the new 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes there was an article by M. Gui- 
zot on “ L’ Amour dans le Mariage ”—did any, we say, look with mor- 
bid impatience for a Shandean chapter on family clocks, or a Balzacian 
chapter on Four-posters, or a George Sandan chapter on the incompati- 
bilities, or an Alphonse Karrian chapter on that universal text “ Les 
Maris me font toujours rire?” If there be among our readers any 
mind so ill-regulated as to have conceived one or other of these shocking 
inconsistencies in connexion with the name of Gaizot, we can only re- 
joice in the disappointment. We may be pardoned for having kept the 
secret. Thearticle that bears so captivating a title, and so austere a 
signature, is one of the most familiar episodes of our own English history, 
which has been often related, and in various forms, but never we think 
so nobly as now, by M. Guizot. The first few lines of the essay, we con- 
fess, seemed unpromising ; the remark that “history is full of romance” 
struck us as somewhat trite, but at the second page we were charmed 
and attentive ; the hand of the master was visible. 

“Tn studying the history of England,’’ writes M. Guizot, “I have met 
with two stories more interesting to my mind than any novel: a king 
seeking to marry for love; aud love ia the home of a liberal and Chris- 
tian nobleman. Here is domestic life, with its most charming and most 
painful secrets, presented by personages of the highest rank, moviug in 
the midst of the greatest events of public life. Some day or other I may 
perhaps relz.te the love-suit of the king ; for my present picture I select 
the domestic history of the nobleman.” 

The * Christian and liberal nobleman” is the Lord William Russell of 
1683, and the “ love in marriage” is the “ strength and beauty of wo- 
man’s devotion,” never more beautitully, more pathetically personified 
than in Rachel Wriothesley. M. Guizot relates with admirable feeling 
and grace the earlier years of this noble lady : her marriage at seventeen 
years of age with Lord Vaughan, whom she had scarcely seen, “ by an 
arrangement between the families ;” * one of those unions,” as she said 
herself ** rather accepted than chosen :” the serious and gentle piety, the 
perfect kindness of beart, the affectionate simplicity with which she dis- 
charged the duties of her new estate, beloved, respected, and honoured 
by all: the dignity and seclusion of her widowhood. He then introduces 
a young man some three years younger than Lady Vaughan, William 








Russell, second son of the Earl of Bedford, who was just entering upon 
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the world of public life, of a nolesely pious and affectionate disposition, 
even amongst the frivolities of youth. M. Guizot gives a letter from 
this young man to bis father, “ instinct with simplicity and goodness. 
“ Where the heart is so sincere, respectful, and tender, the life cannot 
long be disorderly.” “ Lady Vaughan,” he continues, “ bad probably 
gome share in the restoration of moral harmony in the noble young man 
to whom she was to give herself. Of all human influences, that of a vir- 
tuous love is at once the most powerful and the most sweet. William 
Russell was a younger son without fortune or title; Lady Vaughan was 
a wealthy heiress, and a widow without issue. The lover was timid and 
reserved, but there was too deep a native sympathy between them to per- 
mit conventional hesitations to keep them separate.” In 1670 they were 
married, and here let us request M. Guizot to speak. ‘“ This world has 
no epectacle more charming than that of a pureand happy passion. Pas- 
sion, that free and sincere explosion of the desires and secret energies of 
our inner nature, bas for us so great an attraction that we take infinite 
pleasure in contemplating it even when it presents itself charged with 
ilty errors, with troubles, disappointments, sorrows ; but the passion 
at displays itself in harmony with the conscience, and overflows the 
soul with joy without disturbing its beauty and its peace ; that is the full 
expansion of our nature, the satisfaction of our most human and most di- 
vine aspirations ; that is Paradise regained. The union of Rachel Wri- 
othesley and of William Russell presents this rare and perfect character. 

M. Guizot dwells with almost the emiphasis of personal affection upon 
the ionate tenderness, the confiding and serene piety of the Lady 
Rachel’s letters to ber husband, upon all of which the soul, undimmed by 
the satiety, of love, sheds a steady and tranquil light. In one of these 
letters, written about eleven years before ber husband’s execution, there 
is the shadow of a presentiment, such as Othello felt when he clasped 
Desdemona in his arms at Cypras. But this presentiment is expressed in 

a few touching words of unmurmuring resignation and thankfulness to 
the Beneficence that had granted past felicities. “ By a coincidence it is 
impossible to remark without emotion,” continues M. Guizot, “it was 
almost at the same period that Lord Russell married Lady Vaughan, and 
became a leader of the national party against the Court. Domestic hap- 

iness and patriotic passion began for him at the same time. Lady 
Russell shared the faith, the feelings, and the opinions of her husband ; 
but “more far-sighted and less prejudiced,” she more than once warned 
him with a firm and tender frankness against the consequences of his ex- 
treme resistance to the Court. 4 pe aree ys 

We cannot here accompany M. Guizot in his brief but powerlul sketch 

of the historical crisis, which is, as it were, the framework of the episode. 
M. Guizot’s historical manner is celebrated for its large and brilliant 
generalisations : here it is in the opposite qualities of the most finished 
and delicate portraiture that we recognise the master-hand. The Lady 
Rachel’s constancy, and ,her busband,s courage, are ever in the fore- 
ground of the picture : not a touch is wanting, and every touch is equally 
—_ and sure. There is an incidental sketch of Shaftesbury, singularly 
lifelike. 

We have said enough to indicate the manner and the subject of this re- 
markable paper. Seldom, it appears to us, has M. Guizot written with a 
more sustained and chastened dignity, with more elevation of tone and 
serenity of thought. While M. Cousin seeks “the true, the beautiful, 
and the good,” among the fair penitents of the seventeenth century in 
France, M.Guizot finds repose in the contemplation of the purest homes 
and the bravest hearts of England, as they loved, and suffered, and died, 
about the time when Madame de Longueville and Madame de Sablé 
trifled and repented. The fallen French statesman writes lovingly and 
reverently the story of the ancestor of the English Minister. The house 
of Bedford has seldom had better reason to be proud of the name of Rus- 
sell.— London Leader, March 10. 





GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 
The following items are translated from a letter in the Courrier des 
Etats Unis, dated the 24th of February. Their humour is not dependent 
on the day of the month :— 


The prize-ox has gone his yearly rounds—this time in a carriage ; and 
the same fine gentlemen, whose tinsel makes the procession brilliant, 
were on hand as usual, and accompanied him to his ,last resting place 
with the same horses and the same costumes to which they seem tradi- 
tionally condemned.—* Sebastopol”’ (so is the ox named) has been seen, 
incarnate ; but at the hour of writing Sebaetopol,has been To be 
@ conqueror, and end by being beefsteak! Were an ox capable of reasen- 
ing, the signal honours paid to him on this occasion wold fill him with 
melancholy thoughis. To start from the Tuileries, and wind up at the 
slaughter- house, is a tragedy, and like all tragedies painful. 

The last days of the Carnival were enlivened by the presence of seven- 
teen masks, much to the delight of the populace, no doubt. This sum 
total lacks four of attaining last year’s proportions. The falling-off may 
be attributed naturally to the intensity and duration of the cold, which 
seems to have got into the wrong region. In vain Paris shakes ber bells 
at it ; she is treated as Siberia, and the cold persistsin its course. Never- 
theless the loss of these four masks went to the heart of the genuine lovers 
of Carnival. If masks disappear, what becomes of the Shrove Tuesday 
procession? * * * * One among these masks gave forcible evidence 
of his attachment to his opinions. It was a hariequin. A few pink 
ribands of doubtful hue adorned his costume ; a black velvet mask con- 
cealed his features from the vulgar ; he smoked through it all ; and his 
solitary procession led him at stated intervals from the corner of the Rue 
Richelieu to the angle of the Rue Vivivenne. He was alone ; he neither 
spoke, nor was spoken to; and he went not out of his beat. The perse- 
verance of his silence would have amazed the Roman Senate. He was 
the protest he sought to make against contemporary indifference to the 
Carnival. Atset of sun this harlequin vanished. He had fulfilled bis 
mission—Peace be with him! Without leaning to exaggeration of a 
high order, it is impossible to pronounce the Carnival just ended a gay 
one ; but at Paris no sooner has the Carnival died a natural death, than 
there are always people to throw up their bats, and shout long live the 
Carnival! and then to dance with redoubled vigour. It is rather the 
style of the day to fuse things most opposite, and to make of life an ol/a 

odrida. Carnival and Lent are abolished, by being confounded ; as the 
fine which divides the seasons has disappeared, by our having green [peas 
in January. 

Now then that the Almanac prescribes repose to balls, here they are 
hot afoot. A few days more and they will be a recognized fact. This 
amounts to the triumph of the opposition. The newest thing in Paris is 
the snow, and that isa fortnight old. Parisian snow is the colour of ashes : 
it lies in the streets like dust. Occasionally, in the middle of the day, 
it thaws a little, but freezes again at night. This pleasant intermitting 
produces sheets of ice very favourable tofalls. During the night a heavy 
snow comes down. It is really monotonous, particularly from the point 
of view of borses. ‘ 

Shall I pass from this subject of conversation, which is not distinguished 
either for elegance or originality, and discourse of a topic purely Pari- 
sian and abnormal? It is the vogue of the hour and the}most bewildering 
caprice. It is based on illness—not, I beg to observe, an illness patent 
to the public and christened in every pharmacopeia, but a nameless ill 
which no language has yet reduced to a disease—an evil which one suf- 
fers, of which one talks, but which one never gets the better of. This 
epidemic acts only on the lovelier half of the population. Men, poor 
creatures, have neither lot nor part in it; they are too material for so 
subtle an influence. It seems that in the division of organization, to 
Adam fell the muscles and to Eve the nerves. A Parisian with any pre- 
tension to fashion or exclusiveness can no more exist without this illness, 
than without her cachemere. Nothing is more elegant. A few coarse- 
minded individuals have gone so far as to declare that this fantastic ma- 
lady, of which all the women are victims, is far from being new, but on 
the contrary is very old ; that our grandmothers were horribly ravaged 
by it ; and that it was born of hoops and powder ; therefore it is rococo, 
and should be discarded with the minuet. It is useless. Illness is the 
style, under all difficulties. Ah, could these Parisians but know what 
good taste there is in good health! Health includes something beyond 
mere health to-day ; it bespeaks mind, and better still, distinction. But 
every body wears hats, and every body chooses to be ill. Listen to afew 

women talking in a salon, where they receive—“ Ah, dear, I am dead! 
I know not how I have had the strength to be dragged here in my car- 
riage! And you, darling, how is your health?” “ Oh, don’t speak of 
it—I am wretched.”—* So am I, love, I never sleep.”—“ Sleep? Hea- 
vens! whosleeps? Do youknowany women who sleep? it is six months 
since I closed my eyes.”—Well, I confess I sleep a little—but so very 
little ; and then such days as I have, my nerves all on the rack !”— 
“ How well I know how to pity you—ah, these nerves!""—And once on 
this subject, the conversation never languishes, nerves being without 





ees or end. 

assure you, said a sceptic, I have known women with nerves in their 

hair. Parisians, said be, are mere Eolian harps in a crinoline case. 
Formerly when French was spoken, these unfathomed ills were called 

vapours ; now that we talk Greek they are known as neuralgia—and of 
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the neuralgia of flesh and blood; the neuralgia of skin and bone ; and | 
most of all, neuralgia which is not neuralgia. Another there is which, 
like the knights-errant of Ariosto, wanders about. It is the contempla- 
tive neuralgia, seeking a kindred soul. Every toilette, from the flimsiest 
muslin to the most aristocratic velvet, now covers a neuralgia. 

Fancy balls have again come into vogue. There is a conspiracy against 
black coats. At one of them, only Turks were admitted. It was the 
Eastern outs set toa polka. The men were Pachas, Albanians, Ja- 
nizaries, Mamelukes, Circassians, Batchi-Bazouks, Bedouins, Klefts, Der- 
viches, and Ulemas ; the women figured as Odalisques, Houris, Almees, 
Bayaderes, Slaves, and Sultanas. The service was performed by white 
negroes painted black. About six in the morning some timid Turks, 
generally supposed to be husbands, spoke of retiring. The master of the 
house, in whose turban sparkled the aigrette of the Pachas, came for- 
ward. ‘The Porte,” said he, “is sometimes closed, and then never 
opened. Let those who have supplications to make present them to the 
Divan.”’—Two Abyssinians drew aside a curtain, and the Divan was made 
manifest. The supper was served on Turkey rugs ; cushions were placed 
round it for the guests ; the Opposition was the first to be seated. 

The Americans in Paris would not pass over the 22nd Feb. without 
celebrating the birthday of the illustrious Washington. The U.S. Mi- 
nister and some of his countrymen resident in Paris joined in giving a 
ball to mark this date. It tock place last Thursday, in the Herz Salon, 
Rue de la Victoire. The American stars shining through the flags of 
France made a beautiful decoration for the ball-room. Lustres innume- 
rable and baskets of flowers were mingled with the banners of both na- 
tions. The citizenesses of the United States, and those of Louisiana who 
have their origin in France, as well as those of Pennsylvania where the 
English blood has been kept most free of admixture, have a high repu- 
tation for beauty. In many cases such a reputation would have proved 
a snare and a pitfall—the Americans brought to the tribunal were trium- 
phant. We might cite many names, already made Parisian by the grace 
and beauty of those who bear them, but initials even would be indis- 
creet. Many foreigners, particularly French, took part in this family 
gathering, and the alliance continued in force till daylight did appear. 
Such meetings—no offence to diplomacy—are better than protocols. 


ooo 


Tue Royau Literary Funp: Anoruer Dig at Rovutrne.—The great 
talk of the week bas been the successful coup d’état at the annual meet- 
ing of the Royal Literary Fund. This society has never been managed 
with the ability which its objects and its means most unquestionably de- 
manded. It has been dry-nursed too long by a number of well-meaning 
old gentlemen whose united years would carry us into a fourth figure, 
It has never advanced with its age (its committee and management has 
not ;) and as it would not reform itself, it was necessary that it should 
be reformed from outside, by the general body of subscribers. From 
year to year the most patient attempts to bring its Committee to reason 
failed, in spite of arguments the most irresistible that could possibly be 
placed before a meeting of honest and really well-meaning men. “ We 
are following the precedent of the Royal Society,” said somewhat naively 
the goodnatured chairman of the day (Sir Robert Inglis ;) for which he 
was quietly and somewhat sarcastically rebuked by Mr. Dickens. “ Would 
any reform (as it is called) do us any good ?”’ asked, very unintentionally 
the clever biographer and the best natured of committee-men, Mr. Ed- 
ward Foss, for which he was rewarded with a titter of admission, The 
truth is, the subscribing body owt of the Committee were unanimously of 
opinion that the expenses of the Fund were too large, its Council a non- 
entity, and its charter insufficient for the purposes of the day. There 
were, of course, people who contended that the expenses were not large ; 
that a new charter involved an expense that the Fund should not incur ; 
—in short, that no change whatever was wanted. Authors not on the 
Committee contended, perhaps a little too strongly for success, on the 
necessity of confining the Committee of Management to authors and sci- 
entific men. This aroused the jealousy of the publishers, and carried 
over some useful votes to the Committee. The publishers mustered 
strongly. We noticed Mr. Murray, Mr. T. Longman, Mr. Green, Mr. 
Moxon, Mr. Colburn, Mr. Bentley, Mr. J. W. Parker, Mr. Bohn, &c. Nor 
were the authors of our country ill-represented at the meeting: history 
was weil sustained by Dean Milman; fiction admirably supported by 
Dickens and Bulwer. While critics mustered in a formidable phalanx, 
confronting authors they had cut up now and then from necessity, and 
not unoften from choice. 

The triumph of the day was the carrying a Committee “ to consider the 
propriety of applying for a new charter or Act of Parliament, and to re- 
port the result of their deliberations to a special meeting summoned for 





that purpose.” This Committee is thus appointed :—-Lord Lansdowne, 
Dean Milman, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Tooke, Sir Henry 
Ellis, Mr. G. R. Gleig, Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Dickens, Mr. Procter, 
Mr. Dilke, Mr. Forster, Sir Jobn Forbes, and Mr, Auldjo. This, we 
think, is a fairly-constituted Committee, and cannot but result in a real 
service to the Fund and to the cause of authors generally. There are 
some obstinate men on both sides—as may be seen by our printing of the 
names as it were in a kind of nominal opposition. Lord Lansdowne is 
not likely to attend, but the other members will meet, and the result of 
their deliberations will soon be known. The fight on Wednesday was 
rather a fight of principles than of men; though we were sorry to see 
Mr. Hallam’s name pitted against that of Lord Lansdowne, and as sorry 
to hear the Dean of St. Paul’s (well and honourably known in literature) 
revive the exploded notion that literature is in any way at present sup- 
ported—by patrons. An authbor’s only patron in the present day is the 
public.—London News, March 17. 





A Dervit or 4 Bapcer.—Prof. Owen has killed another sea serpent (?) 
with his remorseless anatomy. As most readers have heard, (vide 4/0). 
March 10) some mysterious footprints wore observed in the recent snow 
near Exeter, which the superstition of Devonshire invested with an in- 
terest more startling than the footprint found by Crusoe on the sand of 
the seashore. The marks of an unrecognised foot, a hoof, were visible 
for forty miles—at least so the story rap at first—in a nearly straight 
line, showing the track of some being, natural or supernatural, over the 
snow. The thing seemed to have gone through hedges, walls, and hay- 
a across the Exe, with difficulty ; and the Devonians being from 
of o 

Credulous to false prints, 


the track was soon known as the Devil’s walk. What was most alarm- 
ing in the matter was, that the cloven foot appeared to have passed forty 
miles in one night over the snow towards the country house of bis Lord- 
ship of Exeter! Unhappily for the superstitious, too many tongues got 
talking on the subject before the snow melted. Other prints were found 
in other places, not only in Devonshire, but in Somersetshire and Glou- 
cestershire. The marvel began to interest naturalists as well as preter- 
naturalists. A cold so severe, itis known, must have driven forth many 
animals otherwise rarely seen in search of food, and reputations of many 
kinds have been hazarded on kangaroos, bears, cats, cranes, otters, and 
great bustards. Prof. Owen gives his voice for the badger. He says,—‘“An 
esteemed zoological friend has submitted to me a carefully-executed 
drawing of one of the more perfect impressions left in the snow at Lus- 
combe, South Devon, on or about the 8th of last month. It was of the 
hind foot of a badger. This is almost the only plantigrade quadruped 
we have in this island, and leaves a footprint larger than would be sup- 
posed from its size. The badger sleeps a good deal in his winter retreat, 
but does not hibernate so regularly and completely as the bear does in 
the severer climate of Canada. The badger is nocturnal, and comes 
abroad occasionally in the late winter, when hard-pressed by cold and 
hunger: it isa stealthy prowler, and most active and enduring in its 
quest of food. That one and the same animal should have gone over 100 
miles of a most devious and irregular route in one night, is as improba- 
ble as that one badger only should have been awake and hungry out of 
the number concealed in the 100 miles of rocky and bosky Devonsbire, 
which bas been startled by the impressions revealed by the rarely-spread 
carpet of snow in that beautiful country. The onus of the proof that one 
creature made them in one night rests with the asserter, who ought to 
have gone over the same ground, with a power of acute and unbiassed 
observation, which seems not to have been exercised by him who failed 
to distinguish the truly single from the blended footprints in question. 
Nothing seems more difficult than to see a thing as it really is, unless it 
be the right interpretation of observed phenomena.” Thus completely, 
as we think, vanishes the Devil’s walk in the diocese of Exeter from the 
records of superstition—vanishes at the touch of science, as the sea ser- 
_— faded even from the imaginations of the most credulous.— London 

jews. 

St. Luxe anv St. Georce.—U. S. Circuit Court.—In Equity.—St. 
Luke’s Hospital vs. Anthony Barclay.—The complainants allege that 
Mr. Barclay (the British Consul for this port,) has received a sum of Ten 
Thousand Dollars, which was collected from various benevolent persons 
in England, for the erection of an Hospital for British immigrants ; that 





all bues. There is the blonde neuralgia, and the brunette neuralgia ; | 





and strengthening of that department. It is insisted that this appears 
from the language of the printed circular under which the money was 
collected ; and the donors of the larger part of the fund,among whom 
are Geo. Peabody, Baring Brothers, Brown, Shipley & Co., and others— 
have executed a written instrument, declaring that when they subscribed, 
they intended their donations for St. Luke’s Frospital, (to be-applied to 
the special purpose of relieving British immigrants,) and a power of At- 
torney to Mr. Robert B. Minturn, President of the Hospital, directing 
him to call on Mr. Barclay, for the sums subscribed by them respectively, 
and apply them to the purpose for which they were meant. 

The Life and Trust Company, with which the sum was deposited, being 
notified of these facts, refused to pay it over to Mr. Barclay, who com- 
menced a suit to recover it, the desiga being to apply it to the purchase 
of a church. 

The Hospital moved for an injunction to prevent the Trast Company 
from paying over the amount, and claimed that the fund be kept on de- 
posit until they can prove, under a commission to Eogland, for what 
object it was intended. This was resisted by the defendant, on the ground 
that ~~ Court had no jurisdiction of a suit against a Consul, and en other 
grounds. 

An Order was made on Monday, by Judge Betts, before whom the case 
was argued at great length, at the February Circuit, overruling the ob- 
jection raised by Mr. Barclay, and directing an injunction forbidding 
him to proceed further against the Trust Company, until the object 
which the English subscribers had in view should be duly ascertained. 

The main point established by the decision is, that a trustee of mo- 
neys collected forcharitable purposes, has no discretion as to their ap- 
plication, but is bound to carry out the specific object of the donors.— 
Law Report, March 29, N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 

Sr. Luxe’s acaryst Messrs. Barciuay & Buncu.—An order for a tem- 
porary injunction has been made by Judge Betts, but it in no way 
touches the merits of the cause. Proofs have yet to be taken and the 
whole case argued, after all the facts shall have been brought in. His. 
Honour suggested that, although the answer put in by Mr. Barclay de- 
nied all the equities set up in the bill filed by St. Luke’s Hospital, still 
as the latter insisted that they are entitled to the fund in dispute, it 
would be proper to restrain the defendants from a continuation of the 
action against the New York Life Insurance and Trust Company.—The 
Court was not aware, at the time of making its order, that this very ac- 
tion had been ended, by the wish of the New York Life Insurance and 
tee Company, who paid the costs and had handed over the fund to Mr. 

arclay. 

To show that Judge Betts has not decided anything on the merits, we 
give an extract from his opinion: ‘ All the equities set up by the bill 
are denied by the answer, and until the proofs come in the Court will not 
enquire in which party the legal or equitable right to the fand in ques- 
tion is vested. In disposing of the motion to enjoin the suit at law in 
prosecution by the defendants, the Court will disregard the argument 
drawn by each party from the pleadings, tending to establish the merits 
to be with the one or the other of them, and will limit the decision to 
the point whether the action at law for the recovery in dispute shall be 
stayed.”’ — 

A CLericaL Mispemeanor.—At Oxford Assizes, on the 6th ult. Dr, 
John Allen Giles, curate of Bampton was tried for feloniously making a 
false entry of marriage- false jn date, in asserting there was a licence, 
and in stating that Charlotte Late was present. The whole charge was 
fully made out. On the 3rd October, at six o'clock in the morning, Dr. 
Giles married Richard Pratt to Jane Green : there was no licence, though 
he entered in the register that there was ; no banns had been published ; 
the parish-clerk was not present ; Dr. Giles wrote in the book that Char- 
lotte Late, his servant witnessed the marriage, though she was not pre- 
sent. Pratt was an apprentice, a young man nearly out of his time ; 
Jane Green was servant to Dr. Giles himself; Pratt had been courting 
her, and she promised shortly to give birth to a child. When this il- 
legal marriage was bruited about, Dr. Giles attempted to escape the con- 
sequences by false statements, and he induced Charlotte Late also to de- 
clare she was present at the ceremony. After legal measures had been 
taken against him, he managed to get the Pratts shipped off to Australia : 
but this did not prevent their depositions before the Magistrates from be- 
ing received as evidence. As to Dr. Giles’s motive for his extraordinary 
conduct, nothing came to light during the trial to show that it was other 
than a desire to oblige the young people by secretly marrying them, to 
avoid exposure of the woman’s frailty. 

In bis speech for the defence, Mr. Clarkson urged that the prisoner had 
made gn error as to the date of the marriage, though he admitted that it was. 
an unCanonical one; and he pointed out that be had no bad motive. 
He enlarged on the scholastic abilities of Dr. Giles—a double first-class 
map at Oxford at the age of nineteen, afterwards Head Master of the 
City of London School, and the author of many works. Several clergy- 
men and publishers gave the accused a high character. Lord Campbell 
summed-up ; and the Jury returned a verdict of “ Guilty,” as regarded. 
the whole charge, but added a recommendation to mercy. 

The prisoner then addressed the Court at some length in mitigation of. 
punishment. He referred to his early life, and his toilsome devotion ta. 
literature, which had resulted in the publication of as many as a hundred 
and twenty volumes. He had entered the Church, a vocation for which. 
he was entirely unfit, in obedience to the wishes of his father ; but he. 
had been chiefly devoted to literature ; and he suggested that his deyo- 
tion to bis studies had rendered him unfit for the common affairs of life, 
to which circumstance he attributed the errors which he had committed 
in connextion with this transaction. He implored the Court to deal 
mercifully with him, and afford him an opportunity of redeeming his 
character and become a useful member of society. 

Lord Campbell said it was a most painful case. He believe Dr. Giles 
had no immoral motives for his original act; but he had flagrantly vio- 
lated a law of great importance ; had got rid of witnesses; had violated 
truth in his letters; and had called on his servant to state a falsehood. 
The sentence was one year’s imprisonment, without hard labour. 








Tue Srreet Version oF THE Czar’s Deatu anv BuriaL.—Everybody 
knows the Wolff-ish theory of the Homeric poems: that they were the 
street ballads of ancient Greece, blended, fused and wrought into shape 
by some editor of “ reliques,’—some Macpherson of bigger mould and 
more fiery genius. Butsuppose these reliques have no more authenticity 
than the London ballads of our own day 2? We confess to having been a 
little—just a little—startled the other night by the audacious way in 
which we heard a great contemporary fact described by one of Mr. Cat- 
nach’s poets. The singer had for theme the Death which has occupied 
all thoughts in Europe for the past few days ; and after touching witha 
vigorous rather than a graceful hand the scene of the dissolution, the 
poet completed his history and his lyric with this couplet :-— 

And the English digged him a h—— of a hole, 
And they buried him in Sebastopole. 

We could not help feeling some of Walpole’s distrast of “ historical 
documents,” and especially of historical illustrations drawa from polite 
literature. What will the antiquaries of 3,855 do with such a lyric ? 
What would not a Strauss make of it? For observe, it has every mark 
of authenticity : it is public ; it is contemporary ; it is dated ; it is in ac- 
cord with some indisputable facts,—the Emperor is dead, the Eaglish are 
ia the Crimea, and what so likely as that he should be buried uader the 
ruins of the great fortress, which is the prize of the war, like Priam under 
the mound of Troy !—London paper. 

ELEctions To THE Frencu AcapeMy.—The French Academy has made 
another political demonstration in electing M. de Broglie last week. Oar 
readers may remember the high position of the Duc de Broglie under the 
lastrézime. Many may not remember that he is the son of the de 
Broglie who fell a victim to the Revolution, and whose last words to his 
son were, “ Forget the guillotine and be faithful to the Revolution.” 
When the present Duke edited the Revue Liderale under the Restoration, 
the motto of the review was his father’s last words, to which were ad- 
ded the following :—“ Posterity will say if I have kept my word.”” We 
will not anticipate the verdict of posterity. M. de Broglie has no re- 
markable literary titles to a seat in the Academy, but his name and 
character give weight and significance to the choice. His son is known 
asa frequent contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes. The other 
election fell upon M. Ernest Legouve, the dramatic author ; a man uni- 
versally esteemed in the world of literature, and in society. M. Legouve 
has celebrated his election into the Academy by a timely victory over , 
Mademoiselle Rachel and M. Fould. Mademoiselle Rachel has been con- 
demued by the Imperial Court of Appeal to pay a fine of 5090 francs, by 
way of damages, for refusal to appear in M. Legouve’s tragedy of Médée, 
after accepting the part. M. Legouve has divided the 5000 fraucs be- 
tween the Society of Dramatic Authors, and the Society des gen de let- 
tres.—London paper, March 10. 














they have established a department for such immigrants in their hospi- 
tal, and that this fund wasintended by its donors for the ‘enlargement 


Lorp RurHerrurp’s Lisrary.—A well-known collector very properly 
reminds us that the approaching sale, at Edinburgh, of the magnificent 
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library of the late Lord Rutherfurd more than merits a paragraph in our 
: It is by very far the best library ever offered for sale in Scotland. 
be books themselves are in the finest possible condition. Mr. N isbet’s 
shelves were never decorated before with so many tasteful bindings in 
calf, morocco, russia, and even in simple mutton. Lord Rutberfurd had 
at taste, and be did not spare expense. He was always on the bunt 
meelf, and he had mapy active friends on the look-out for him. In point 
of condition, 0 collection of the kind has been offered to the public since 
Osborne dispersed the Harleian Library. Great prices are expected.— 
London paper, March 10. 


A Scortisu Famity or Soppiers—Deatu or a VeTeran.—Our obituary 
of last week recorded the decease amongst us, at the age of 78, of Lieut. 
Kenneth Murchison—in his day one of the handsomest and strongest 
men in the British army. He was a native of thegIsle of Skye; saw a 

ood deal of service, but was chiefly known as conducting at Inverness, 
ra number of years, the recruiting service of the 78th Highlanders, in 
which be enlisted much about the same time with the gallant Gen. Mac- 
kenzie, of Gairloch, who commanded them, and who is now residing at 
Inverness. A number of officers and soldiers, both of the line and mili- 
tia, attended the deceased’s funeral, and his body was carried to the 
ve by the recruiting party of the Gordon Higblanders—all fine look- 
ng mev. Lieut. Murchison died as a retired’officer on full pay of the 3d 
Veteran Battalion. All his family have been more or less engaged in 
the military service of the country. His wife, a Miss Urquhart, from 
Fort-George, had four brothers, all officers, and two of whom died on the 
field of battle, high in rank as in bravery. His and her sons, five in num- 
ber, all connected themselves in early youth to their father’s profession 
—one having entered the Marines, one the Scots Fusilier Guards, one 
died at Madras an officer in the East India Company’s 13th Native In- 
fantry, one had a long military command in Jamaica, and the fourth son, 
Kenneth, still surviving, is Major in the 29th Regiment, and fought with 
distinction in many engagements, and especially throughout the last 
Seikh war in India under General Lord Gough.—ZJnverness Courier. 





PoricHomante, on Giass ORNAMENTING,—About forty years ago, it 
was the fashion for ladies to amuse themselves “ and pass their time 
away” in cutting out flowers, birds and insects, from old pieces of chintz ; 
by the exercise of a little ingenuity, they fastened them into the interlor 
cf bottles ; finally the bottles were filled, either with chalk, salt, or any 
white material, to form a ground work to the fanciful picture produced. 
Sueh bottles, the handiwork of grand mamma when she was a girl, are 
still to be seen here and there on the high mantleshelf. This art—if art 
it Gan be called—has recently been revived, and slightly improved, un- 
der the title of “ potichomanie.’’ At the stores where fancy goods are 
sold, will now be found all the materials required—vases in transparent 
glass of classic forms. Etruscan and Pompeiian, curious designs, Chi- 
nese figures, flowers, reptiles, &c., printed in colours upon paper, gum, 
varnish, brushes, &c. As of old, the designs are cut out of the paper, var- 
nished at the back, and then gummed into the interior of the glass 
vessels. 

Instead of using bottles, vases expressly made for ornamentation are 
now manufactured ; hence the results, when complete, are forms worthy 
of the works. The designs too, are very superior to the old chintz pat- 
terns, being now printed upon paper, with all the improvements of de- 
sign and brilliancy of chromo-lithography ; the effects are more pleasing, 
especially as gilding is introduced into many of the pictures. After the 
pictures or designs are all fastened into the vase, a ground colour is ap- 
plied, the shade of which should harmonise with the subjects. The 
ground colour being poured into the vase, a rotary motion is given to the 
potiche, for the purpose of diffusing it equally over every part. The 
ground colour is prepared with flake white and varnish, thinned with tur- 

mtine, tinted with chrome, ultramarine, Brunswick green, Prussian 

lue, or carmine with chrome, &c. 

After the ground colour is perfectly dry, the vases or potichine should 
be lined with a coating of plaster of Paris made with water as thin as 
cream. Being poured into the vase it is run round in the same way as 
the ground colour, by turning the vase until the plaster is set, which takes 
place in a few minutes; this gives weight and solidity to the vessel. If 
the vase is required to hold water for cut flowers, the plaster lined must 
be saturated with good drying linseed oil—Tuaking all things into consi- 
deration, potichomanie is as likely to improve the taste of those who pur- 
sue it, ascrotchet, leather-modelling, and such like amusements— Septi- 
mus Piesse. —— 

THE QUEEN VISITING HER SICK AND WovunpeEp Soupiers.—The Queen 
and Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Cambridge, and their respective suites, left Lon- 
don early on Saturday morning, the 3d ult., by the North Kent Railway 
to Strood, where her Majesty was met by Col. Eden and the heads of the 
medical and other departments. An address was presented to the Queen 
by the Mayor and Corporation of Rochester. Her Majesty and the Princes, 
attended by the General Commander-in-chief, then »roceeded to Fort 
Pitt, and subsequently to the invalid depot, where the Queen went over 
the wards occupied by the wounded and invalided men lately returned 
from the Crimea, inquiring minutely into the cases of the different pa- 
tients. Her Majesty visited 450 sick and wounded men. Her Majesty, 
with the royal party, returned to Buckingham Palace in the afternoon. 
An address was presented to the Queen, at Fort Pitt, from the Court 
Leet of the borough of Chatham. 





Tue Cutivation or Hors in EnGuanp.—The usual annual returns 
show that the gross total number of statute acres of land under cultiva- 
tion for hops in England in the year 1854 amounted to 53,823—of which 
11,4903 acres were in the district of Canterbury, 2,050 in Hants, 4,5483 
in Hereford, 1,403 in the Isle of Wight, 10,3373 in the district of Ro- 
chester, 1,377] in the district of Stourbridge, 1,224 in that of Worcester, 
and 11,690 acres in Sussex. The total amount of duty charged on the 
hops in the various collections of England, the growth of the year 1854, 
was £86,422 against £47,327 under the old duty of 1 12-20d. per lb., 
£34,981 under the new duty of 2 8-20d. per lb., and £4,113 for the addi- 
tional duty of 5 percent. The average amount of duty per acre is stated 
to be £1 12s, 1d. 

Tue Derpy Famity.—A Scottish writer, discussing some events in the 
Campbell family, says: Perhaps the following account of the marriage 
of Lady Betty Hamilton, Campbell of Islay’s aunt, and grandmother of 
the present Earl of Derby, may be a little more amusing :—* Scots Ma- 
gazine.—1774, 23rd June.—‘ Married at London, Lord Stanley, to Lady 
Betty, only daughter of the late Duke of Hamilton, whose mother is now 
Duchess of Argyle. In prospect of this marriage, a most splendid enter- 
tainment, under tbe title of a fete champetre, was given by Lord Stan- 
ley, at his seat at Oaks, in Surrey, on Thursday, June 9, conducted by 

neral Burgoyne (of American memory,) which began about six in the 
evening, and lasted till past three next morning. The day closed with 
dancing, and the night opened with a display of a suite of grand rooms 
erected on the occasian. The music, the illuminations, the ornaments, 
and the profusion displayed on the tables and sideboards, cannot easily 
be described. Near 300 nobility were present. Lord Stanley and Lady 
Betty Hamilton opened the second ball.’ ”’ (Alas, for all this grandeur, 
Lady Betty turned out a naughty girl, whom Lord Derby, divorced, and 
then married the celebrated Miss Farren with whom he lived very hap- 
Pily.)\— Herald. — 

Tue Russians on tae VistvLa.—The following is an extract from a 
deter of an Irish officer in the Austrian Service, dated February Sth :— 

Thad the pleasure some days back of leading an observation patrol 
on the Russian frontier some 10 miles from here (Taslo) by Sandomir, on 
the Vistula. This immense river is frozen. The day I arrived there was 
22° of cold, and opposite, from me about 400 paces, I could see a Rus- 
sian brigade, with the men of the infantry manceuvring barefooted. You 
may form some idea of the barbarity of the country when they treat the 
soldiers so, They say it is to harden the men! Scarce a day passes that 
humbers do not desert over to us, and the poor devils meet, then, a mise- 
Table fate—for, as a declaration of war has not as yet been made, we are 
obliged to give up the deserters. My sergeant, who commanded an es- 
- of Russian deserters, brought me the intelligence that, when he de- 
ivered them up to the commanding Russian general, he coolly said, 
1 alt, and you shall see how we treat such wretches as desert their co- 
oc _, The poor fellows were again marched out, and on the banks of 
b Vistula, where they left Russian ground, were strung up like dogs, 

ith the Wolves and foxes, which are here very numerous, to howl their 

requiem!” hcaniin 
omens FOR THE CriMEA—The mess in the Crimea appear to be 
bere to divided responsibility—the work being distributed over a num- 
wh, of departments among too many cooks, who spoil the broth, and 
ose performances result only in a wretched hash Punch. 





Lire ww Dancer.—A highwa i 
» > * yman, confined in Newgate, sent to know 
how be could defer his trial, and was answered by getting apothecaries 
© thake affidavit of his illness. This was accordingly done in the fol- 
OwlDg manner :—“ The deponent verily believes that if the said prisoner 


danger of his life.” To which the learned Judge on the bench replied, 
“ that he really believed so too.” 


— eel 
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PROBLEM No. 327, ny F. B.* 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


* Prize Problem No. 7, which escaped our attention last week, when No. 6 
was announced to be the last of the series. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 325. 





White. Black. 
1. R takes B. Kt to K Kt3. (a) 
2. Q takes R. takes Q. (best) 
3. P becomes Kt. t takes Kt. 
4. R takes Kt at Q 4. P taks Kt. 
5. R to Q 5 checkmate. 
(@)—1...... eocccce eheee © bee cece Kt takes Q B P. () 
2. P becomes Kt. Q takes R, 
3. Ktto B7 ch. K to Q 5. 
4. Ktto Q Kt 3 donble check. K takes P. 
5. B to K B checkmate. 
QhEs cos veces 624 560 006.000.0868 Q takes R. 
2. P becomes Kt | Kt takes Q BP. 


8. KttoB7 ch, &c., &c. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 326. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt takes dbid P. P to QB3. 
2. Po Q5. P takes P. 
3. K 10 B 2. (*) P to Q5. 
4. K to Kt 2. | P 0 Q6. 
5. P tks P checkmate. 


* Very pretty indeed ; but we observe another means of mating within the 
stipulated number of moves, thus: “3. KttoQ3. 4. KttoB4. 6. P takes 
P checkmate. 

To CorresronpENTs.—S. R. You had better call on Mr. Perrin at the rooms 
of the Chess Club, No. 58 Tenth Street, under whose auspices the Club flou- 
rishes famously.—Correct solutions have been received as follows, namely : To 
Problems Nos. 323 and 324, from C. L. (Canada), and J. G. (Brooklyn) ; 325, 
from G. Y.; 326, from UC. 7., J. P., and J. F. C. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 




















Hon. R. B. Coteman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 
AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovse, Dec. 15, 1854. 


your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
@ friend, towhom I fee) great'y obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 

R,. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physicians say : 

We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 

WM. A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
in which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confider ce. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner Jobn street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway; and F. ©. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO, and DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and E. N. SLO- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O. Also at the Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N. Y. 





ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 


World’s Fair, London, 185i, and World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and ’54, da this is the Lock, 
and the only powder-proof Lock that received a medal at the London World’s Fair, though 
others mere on exhibition and now advertised as ‘* World’s Fair Locks.’’ The subscriber and 
his agents are the only persons authorized to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
Hali’s Patent Powder-proof Locks. 

8. C. HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 137, and 139 Water-street, New York. 





EXetisn GRASS SEEDS, Fine Mixed Lawn Grass Seeds, Ray 
Grass, Wuite CLOVER, SWEET VERNAL Grass, and for HEDGES OsAGE ORANGE SEED, 





194 Water-st., (adjoining U. S. Hotel) New York. 





Post Orrice, New York, March 31, 1855. 

MPORTANT POSTAGE NOTICE.—FROM AND AFTER THIS DAY, IN 

pursuance of the Act of Congress, passed March 3, 1855, no letters will be sent from this office 
in the mails, addressed to places within the United States, unless the postage is prepaid. 

In order more effectually to carry out the provision of the said Act, and the instructions of the 
Post Office Department in relation thereto, the drop boxes at this office for the reception of let- 
ters will be closed from and after this day, until the practice of prepayment becomes general. 
T.etters, whether prepaid by stamps or prepaid by money, will be received at all the windows : 
but, to prevent the detention at the delivery windows of persons desiring only to deposit letters 
prepaid by stamps, a window on the Nassau street side of the Post Office, the one nearest to Ce- 
dar street, will be a exclusively to the reception of letters prepaid by stamps, Under 
no circumstances will any other business be transacted at this window, 

Persons mailing letters will facilitate their own action as well as the business of this office,"by 
using stamps or stamped envelopes, for the payment of postage. Stamps can be purchased in any 
quantity, and enveloves in packages, between the hours of 9 A.M. and 3 P.M., at the office of sale 
in the second story of the Post Office building, entrance at the east end of the Cedar street front. 

Letters addressed to places within the United States, not prepaid, will be sent tothe Dead Let- 
ter Office at Washington. 

To facilitate the mailing of letters for places beyond the limits of the United States, a window 
at the foot of the stairs, at the east end of the Cedar street front, will be set apart for the exclu- 
sive reception of unpaid foreign letters, which will be received at no other place, and of letters 
for California and Oregon prepaid by stamps. Foreign letters can be prepaid at any of the win- 
dows for the delivery of letters. 

The postage on letters between places in the United States, will hereafter be, fora single rate 
(half an ounce and under,) as follows: For any distance not e ding three th miler, 
three cents ; and for any greater distance, which includes all letters to California and Oregon, 
ten cents. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 

















a <r EO, 
Now, OPEN.—NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—THE 30th ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of the National Academy, is now open daily, from 9, A.M. to 10, P.M., at 
518 Broadway, between Prince and Spring Streets.—The collection is formed exclusively of Ori- 
ginal Pictures and Sculptures by Living Artists, which have never before been exhibited in this 
City.—Admission, 25 cents. Season Tickets, 50 cents. 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor. Sec’y N. A. 











TRAW BONNETS of the Latest Styles; also Bon 
S CHEAP FOR CASH, 9 immense rts: met Prames, 
J. H. HARLEY’S, No. 34 John Street. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


Or ome inst., the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Company for the an- 
nual term: 

Nathaniel Richards, Thomas Barron, Thos. W. Pearsall, John Steward, 

Samuel F. Mott, Jonathan Thorn, Richard Tighe, Lyman Denison, 

William F. Mott, Augustus H. Ward, Peter Cooper, Edwin D. Morgan, 

William. W. Fox, Moses Taylor, L, 8, Suarez, Sidney Mason, 

Rufus L. Lord, James Colles, Henry Elsworth, John Caswell, 

Robert B. Minturn. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, NATHANIEL RICHARDS, 
was unanimously elected President, for the ensuing year. 

This Company, with a capital ard surplus near $300,000, paid in and safely invested, continues 
to insure aguinst loss or damage by Fire, stocks of Merchandise, heusehold furniture, buildings, 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. 

WILLIAM P. PALMER, Secretary. 


TO WINE CONSUMERS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY APPRIZES HIS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC 
that his present Stock of Wines and Brandles consist princip«lly of selections and 
importactions made during the past three years ; previous to the foreign markets being affected hy 
the failure of the vintages in the various wine countries of Eurepe. His stock, therefore, will be 
tound of a sterling character ; and the inducement offering to purchasers is, that they can now 
obtain their supplieson much more favourable terms than in @ few months hence, when they will 











is obliged to take his trial at the ensuing session, he will be in imminent 


Cuas. D. Desnter, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if | them, moving in good general eociety, and seeking and finding 


Hall’s patent powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate metlals at the | + Women of Christianit 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 


ANKERS, No. 48 William Street, New Yo issue Fore 
UIKCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following rere, ‘sn 





Alexandria, Carlsruhe, Lisbon Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
— == = 
° Dusseldorf, Milan, 
Baden-Baden, Edinburg, ade. 8! ; 
Berne, Florence, Manich, Smyrna, 
Bonn, Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Mulheuse, Stettin, 
Boulegne, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore 
Brussels, Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, N. 8. W. 
Bagni di Lueca, Hague, Madeira, urin, 
Basle, Havre, Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 
Bombay, Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Batavia, Hong Kong Nice, Venice, 
Beyrout, Kandy, Cey lon, Oporto, Vevey 
Cairo, Liverpool, Oleron, ns, 
Coblents, London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Cologne, Leghorn, Pau, Warsaw, 
Cadiz, Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich 
Columbo, Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa. 4 


ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIEN 
RATION OF LONDON, TAL BARS COS 


Branches and Agoncies at 
Canton 


" Shanghai Cale 
Hong Kong, Bombay, y Meares” 
Singapore, 


CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 
Branches and Agencies at 


Maitland and Newcastle, ........cccccsecccsecccsecececes ceese Hunt 
is Cis. so oes conecer's vebhe’ dee veel tcobcccscs, Meee ae 
Victoria Branches : 

Melbourne, Geelong, Kyneton, 
Castiomaine.... 1... ceseeses eeeeeeresrereeteceneesesce see Mount Alexander, 
Ballarat. 


BanGases AGUS. cc ccccccccccceccccevencees ces coe ce 


+ eeeeee ees Bendigo, 
Ovens Agency. igo 





LIQUORS. 
Orr 1846 COGNAC BRANDY.......... sovcosces. Peal $15 00 @ doz, 
“1880 pat ye. CUE 00% CDTDOC 00D 09 seoe * 13 90 = 
Hennessy’s 1846 rg wllienns txts t sstttsesceo va” 6 6UUhme@ ” 
These Brandies are 4th proof, as imported. 
Wedderburn’s Old Jamaica Rum... ...... ccs essccecseces 300 “ 8 00 o 
Regnsey’s ““Cuews ”* Whlaheg, 20.0000 ce ceveesestese@eoss SOP 8 00 “ 
edeetibeseone Dae |.” 60 ” 


Scheidam SCDMAPPS. +s preree-seccccececeecc? a. 
Assorted Cases r the Country weary » 90 4ab.seseest.red bY ode 
Chas. Heidseick’s and Mumm’s Ch Wholesale Price.. .$1 
" Cabinet in Cases... ......... 2 
Claret, Fine Margaux... ......... O00 + ep¥ 660 08 COs SO eb OS 
‘* “ Hant Brion—Chateau Valleite, vintage 1844.......... 800 
in Casks at various prices. 
Sole Agent for ALLSOPP’s EAST INDIA PALE ALE. Wholesele and Retail, in Casks of 
9, 18, and 60 Gallous, and in Botts. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 





“ 


Ba> Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casu. 


PHILLIPS’ CELEBRATED PALE ALE. 


FINE BITTER ALE, FROM STRATFORD, ENGLAND, AND RECOMMENDED 
be the BOARD OF HEALTH. In Casks of 8 doz. pints @ $16 00, and Cases of 2 doz. 
Pints @ $225 @ doz. Agents, OSEPH BROOKS & CO. 
76 Water-st., (Old Slip.) 


DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 


N ORE VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 

cataRee PAIN IN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 
‘aa A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent through the Post Offiee, rres, on receipt of 

Thirty Ceuts in Stamps or Specie, by the Proprietor, J. DURNO, Albany, N. Y. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to irform his numereus friends and the 
public generally that the a’ ove extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their accom: ation. There are in the house two splendid b:lliard tables (manufactured yh 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnishe?) to gentiemen wishin form 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
; wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first end 
DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau Street, New York, 
WILL PUBLISH BY THE 16TH OF APRIL. 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA; or, Impressions of the Society and Manners of the 
Russians at Home. By a Lady Ten Years Resident in that Country. 1 volume, 12mo., 
with Iliustrations. 
This Book has been very popular ia England—and has received very favourable reviews from 
the English press. It has passed throngh four large editions in that country within a short time. 


EVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of | _ The Gentleman’s Magazine says: ‘‘1t is not only an interesting but an extraordinar cork. 


The Authoress is not a person who has run throngh the country guide-book and note- 

hand. Hers ie no fortnight in Russia, nor even the fruit of a leng vacation trip. Strange to say, 

she really knows something of the people of whom she writes. She has lived ten yee among 
A rtnniti becdan- 

ing acquaited with the habits ofthat most heterogeneous mass, which is calied the Russian peo 

ple.” 





Now Ready— 
N. P. WILLIS’S NEW WORK.—THE RAG BAG. 1 volume, 12me., $1 25. 
THE MOST EMINENT ORATORS AND STATESMEN of Ancient and Modern Times. 
Containing Sketches of their Lives, Specimens of their Eloquence, and an Estimate of their Ge- 
nius. By D. A. Harsha. 1 vol., 8vo., with Portrait, $2 25. 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 





I, 
TT HE CASTLE BUILDERS. By the author of ‘* The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘‘ Heartsease.’? 1 
vol., 12mo., paper cover, 50 cents; cloth. 75 cents. (Seventh Thousand Now Ready.) 

‘* The most successful religious novels which have appeared from the New York press, for 
many years are ‘ The Heir of Redelytfe’ and ‘ Heartsease.’ The religious sentiment is developed 
in these absorbing stories, as an element of human character, without bigotry and fanaticism, 
So natural is the dialogue, and free from exaggeration the several individuals introduced, that 
the real and earnest significance of the narrative does not at first appear, and the reader’s sym- 
pathies are gradually but surely enlisted in feelings of a solemn and elevated kind, which have 
sprung vividly trom the circumstances of life and the laws of character.— Boston Transcript. 


II. 
A NEW NOVEL BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

GRACE LEE. By Julia Kavanagh, author of ‘* Daisy Burns,’’ *- Madeline,’’ ‘‘ Nathalie,” 
_ 1 vol., 12mo, 400 pages, cloth, $1 00. 

Of all the tales by this accomplished writer, no one will be read with more pleasure than 
** Grace Lee.’’ Its eloquent style, the grandeur of its characters, and the powerful as well as 
gentle characters so fully delineated, awaken an absorbing interest in its perusal. The truthfal- 
ness, the firmness of principle possessed by the kind spirit of the heroime, and power of man’s 
will guided by rectitude of purpose to triumph over obstacles, have rarely been displayed with 
more effect than in these pages. 


III. 
THE SUMMER LAND. A Southern Story. By a Child of the Sun. 1 vol, 12mo., 300 
pages, cloth, $1 00. 


For Sale by L. 8S. HOYT, 194 Water-st., (adjoining U. S. Hotel) New York. This is a novel written by a Southerner, illustrating scenes peculiar to our *‘ Sunny South,” and 
which, from their originality and freshness, will attract a large number of readers. 
)/ERTILIZERS.—Super Phosphate of Lime, & Peruvian Guano NEARLY READY 
Ofthe Most Approved Quality. For Sale by L. 8S. HOY’ : " 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. A New Work by Miss Warner, autbor of ‘‘ Dollars and 
Cents.’ (Ready Ist of May.) 
—- H ; Or, The Rear Guard of the Grand Army. By theauthor of ‘‘ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.’’ 
THE TWO GUARDIANS. By the same author. 
HENRIETTA’S WISH. Bvw the same author. 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS. By the same author. 
LANGLEY SCHOOL. By the same author. 
THE HERB OF THE FIELD. By the same author. 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. Bg the same author. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. By the same author. 
THE LANDMARKS OF HISTORY. By the same author. 


A NEW WORE BY THE REV. R. C. TRENCH. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D.author of ‘‘ The Study of 
Words.’’ In 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 


Contents. 
I. The English a Composite Language. 
II. Gains of the English Language. 
III. The Diminutions of the English Language. 
IV. On Changes in the Meaning of English Words. 
V. On the Changed Spelling of English Words. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR : 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 12mo, cloth. 50 cents. 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
‘* Professor Trench is well known as a subtle and sagacious verbal critic. Nor is this kis high- 
est merit. An acute thinker himself, he p $s an insight into the relations and 
analogies of thought. He has a quick perception of the most delicate and evanescent shades of 
meaning in words and phrases. He clothes profound ideas in every day language. His diseus- 
sions are pervaded by a richness and vigour of life, which make them attractive even to those 
who have no special interest in philological researches.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 
ALSO, 

THE LIFE OF THE HON. W. H. SEWARD, His Speeches, Orations and Writings, With 
a Portrait, Lvol. Price $1. 
Mr. Seward’s biography is excelled by that of no living contemporary in interest and im 
tance. His princ'ples and sentiments are clearly and eloquently stated in the extracts em 
in this volume. Several of his best speeches are given entire. Universal Education, Freedom 
and Internal Improvements, are the prominent topics of this book, as they are of the present age. 
In their discussion, every true friend of Republican Institutions is now more than ever interested. 
To all classes of people, old and young, therefore, this book is presented as a Manual of Political 
Philosophy. Since the views ped principles embodying Freedom and Improvement in this coun- 
try have come to be gererally known as ‘*Sewardism,’’ every intelligent person, on either side, 
requires to be fully ‘* posted up’’ ja the matter. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


| GOSAS DES ESPANA; GOING TO MADRID, VIA BARCELONA. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 
| SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. BY JAMES HANNAY, AUTHOR OF * SINGLETON 
Fontenoy.’’ 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
| FULL PROOF OF THE MINISTRY.—By the Rev. J. N. Norton, A. M., Rector of As- 
cension Church, Frankfort, Ky., author of ‘‘ The Boy trained tobe a Clergyman. 12mo. Cloth. 
Tees CASES’ NAPOLEON—MWemoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon. By the Count de Las Cases. With eight Portraits on steel, two Maps, and ten Il- 
lustrations. 4 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $4, half-calfor morocco extra, $8. 
; J. 8S. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Steeet, New York. 

















JOR LIVER POOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
I Jas. West.—This steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively 
on Wednesday, April 4th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth, at the foot of Canal stree’. 
For Freight or Passage, having unequalled accommodation for elegance and ecmfort, apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 Wall Street. 
Passengers are reqnested to be on board at 1034 o’clock, A.M. 
The steamship BALTIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail April 18th. 





likely have to pay the same money for new, inferior, and questionable qualities. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, Wine Merchant, 44 Beaver Street. 


Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods counterband 
of war 
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POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, B U.&. M. Steamer UNION, will close 
Office on SATURDAY, the 7th day of April, at 103g o’clock, A.M. 
Powis “ : ISAAU V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


- OHOICE OLD PORT WINE. 


KENDALL begs leave to inform friend h 
ASTHY Salenvout 150 Cases (cozens) of very fine old Wine, bottled in aor — mas 
, $1 case. 
$ fillem Bay = York, 29th March, 1855. 


BLANE BOOKS, PAPER, & STATIONERY. 


S“-ore & JANES, 96 Fulton Street, (one of the stores in the new 
baildi: corner of Fulton and William), would invite the attention of Merchants to their 
Assortment of Blank Books and Ty > which they offer at reasonable rates. 
Blank Books, Ruled and Bound to any Pattern, and made of the best American and English 


rs. 

Bill Heads, Business Cards, Checks, Notes, Draits, Bills of Lading, Bills of Exchange, &c., 
Lithographed or Printed to order. 

Stationery suitable for Banks, Insurance Offices, Counting-houses, Stores, Offices, &c., con 
stantly on hand. 

a@r N. B.—The Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound. See specimen at 
Albion office. 

















EUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United Statee for the Z//u» 
trated London News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annualsut. 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 3 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival) of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
ubseriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
bay be my of Perens, Fast Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
ooks imported singly or in quantities. CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


RD BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
EP NAR: No. #7 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 

The subscriber has constantly on hand a largeand we!l-assorted Stock of Flutes, Claricnettes, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banj»s, Tambourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retuil. 

Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 

‘A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y 








EDWARD BAACK. 





MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


UR NEW CATALOGUF OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, I8 

now ready, and will be sent to any part ofthe United Sta'es without cheups. In order 

that purchasers may have the advantage of our great reduction in ‘he price of Music, it is ne- 

cessary that they should select from our logue which ins nearly all the works of merit 

or popularity of foreign composers, and all the valuable copyright works of 

WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 

GEORGE F. ROOT, 

J. A. FOWLER, and others, 


Such non-copyright works as are not in our catalogue we are now about, and will continue to 
reprint, so that the public may have the advantage of the reduced prices on them. Purchasers 
at other stores will be sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at ihe reduced price. 

PIANO-FORTES, GUITARS, FLUTES, &c., &c., of our own manvfacture, all at the low- 
est market prices, and warranted in all respects. Prince & Co.’s Melodeons, Harmonions for 
Churches, &c., &c. M. HALL & 80N, 

No. 239 Broadway, opposite the Park. 

Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the lowest terms. Music sent by mail to any 
part of the United States on receipt of the money. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
PLANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 
dise of all kinds can can be hadin the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 
Am the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly instore are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO., with or without the celeb d Molian Attach t, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
roved Pianos, celebsated for theirpower, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 
uty and durability ofstructure, ALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (ofthe old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &., including those ot eight celebrated manufacturers. 
SECON D-HAND PLANUS at Great Bargains, Prices $20, $30, $50 $75,$100,$125,$130, &c., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time wil! be sold very low. 
8. D. &H. W.SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash, 
suit some purchasers.monthly payments will betaken. Cash paid forSecond-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 
Dealers and Heads of Schoolssupplied onthe very bes tterms. Music sent by mai) post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


DELLUOC’S BISCATINE 


OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HEALTHY 
Subsiance is now in general use, and is provounced by those who use it and by Physicians 

















| NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 


XCEEDS IN UTILITY THE FAR-FAMED ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP OF DR. 
E GOURAUD. Its properties for removing Tan, Freckles, Sunburr, Discolourations, Ring- 
worm, Salt Rheum, Barber’s Itch, Chaps, Chafes and every species of cutaneous eruptions, bor- 
der on the miraculous. Not the least among the recommendations of this iuestimable Soap is its 
flotabiuity ; it can be used in hard. or even salt water—thus rendering it available at sea, where 
of course, the luxury of limpid Croton is out of the question, Hundreds of our naval officers an 
ship-masters bear witness to its exalted merits. 
DR. GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE eradicates enperfluous hair from any part of the 


i G.’s INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE is another article of primary importance 
inasmuch as it will instantly change red, grey, or white bair to a beautiful brown or black. (ns 
touch of GOURAUD’S ROUGE gives to the palest face the healthful hue of the moss rose, and 
is absolutely immovable by washing or rubbing. LILLY WHITE, when applied to the skin, 
height ns to an ocemy eg Ceres the brilliancy of the complexipn. 

HAIR RESTORATIVE not only restores lost hair, but pre ents its falling out, and renders 
stiff. wiry hair soft, silky, curly ond gieeey ; cures dandruff, Found at the old establishud depot 
g7 Walker Street, first store from Broadway. 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE IS 


YER’S CATHARTIC PILLS,.—THEY DON’T HELP COMPLAINTS, BUT 
they cure them. One Box has has cured Dyspepsia. Two Boxes have cured the worst 
casesof Scrofala, Two Boxes have cured Brysipelas. One Box always cures the Jaundice, 
Three Boxes »re sure to cleans the system from Boils—often less than one does it. Two Boxes 
have completely cured the worst of Ulcers onthe Legs. Small doses sel:om fail to cure the 
Piles. Une d se cures the Headache arising from afoul stomach. S rong doses often repeated 
expel every Worm from the body. They should be given to children, who are always more or 
less afflicted with this scourge. As a gentle Physic they have no equal. One Box cures de- 
rangement of the Liver. Halfa Box curesaCold. They purify the blood, and thus strike at 
the foundation of every disease. As @ Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the world, They 
are purely vegetable, and oan do no harm, but do plish an ntable amount of good. 
Are You Sick '—Then you can’t be cured too soon. Don’t delay until your complaint is 
incurabie, and then mourn when it is too late.—Four fifths of all the diseases which people the 
church yards, might be cured by Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, if taken in season.—Don’t go dragging 
through the Spring, faint, sleepy and listless, because your blood is loaded with bile. Don’t 
wear the headache, Heartburn, and their kindred disorders, because your stomach is foul. Don’t 
parade yourself around the world, covered with t imples, Blotches, Ulcers, So: es and all or any 
of the unclean diseases of the Skin, because your system wan‘s cleansing. Don't show yourself 
about, lean, haggard, all caved in, becanse your Stomach and Bowels need strengthening into 
healthy action. Ayer’s Pills set these things right as surely as water quenches fre. They pu 
rify the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activity which you can teel as 
quiex as they are taken. They are the one great medical wonder of this are, recognized by all 
who know their virtues, and many thousands knowthem. Take the Cherry Pectoral for a 
Cough, and the Pilis for all derangements requiring a purgative medicine. 
Prepared by Dr. J. U. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


HIS COMPANY is wow poapared to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions of 
property excepting vessels and bottomry 











TRUSTEES. 
A, C. Richards, ' William Kent, A. 8. Barnes, J. K. Myers, 
Sheppard Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward Lenlbert, 
©. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. E, Hanford, Fred. B. Betts, 
Edwin Thorn, Wm. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick, 
Martin Bates, Jun., W. H. Me len, John J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 
Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 
T. B. Merrick, Robert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 


G. D. H. Gillespie, John B. Arthur, Theo. McNamee.: 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 


WM. LECONEY Vice President, 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Capital 500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of’ Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
“his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of 9100 000, 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COM PTROLLER OF THESTATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pr ls for I on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
troughout the State. ¥ 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Lecal Board of Directors a a A cm re ggg transaction of current business, 
E aily at 1 o’clock, P. 


A. Wesson, 


Bens. A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 











Medica) i in 
Pamphlets setting ferth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street. 


LOGAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORE. 


James Boorman, ©. E. Habicht, 


i 
John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 
Jobn G. Holbrooke, A. G. mat, 
Danie) Parish, | Joseph Gaillard, Jr* 
Paul Spofford. | Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DE. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 








as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children. 

It is invigorating and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it does not sour on 
at stomach as occurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 

f-pound pavers. 

P red cl and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chemists, 635 BROADWAY, 83 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue, Manufac- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children ; 
and heve-constantiy on hand all the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always of 
the first quality and with great care. 


HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
T KENN&DY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EV ERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down to the common Pim- 
le. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
under humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred cates of its value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to ‘ive bottles will care the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles wil! cure ruoning ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers, 

One bottl» will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala, 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 

ity is taken. 

" Nothing looks 80 improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder'ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has tostart, There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thou- 
gand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston, I know the effects of it inevery case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave jtto children a year old : to 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, may wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one boitle. 

To those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
fief inecatarrh and dizziuess Soue who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy, but where there is any de- 
rangem ut of the fanctions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwys disappe:r in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gona, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg ; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother, To- 
roato ; John Birks, Montreal. 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE’S INFALLIBLE 
SPECIFIC.—For the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FE- 
VERS, FEVER and AGU, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGU, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which have a common origin in Malaria or 
Miasma, This sudtle atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavoidably inhal+d at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists,—North, South, Ea-t or West,—and 
will every where yield to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest dis- 
covery in medicine ever made. 

This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons ofevery age, sex or condition and 
it will not substitute tor one disease others still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment 
by Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a part cle of any of 
which is - eoy be bmg a eoye eet a 

The rietor distinctly claims these extraordinary results from the use of this NATURAL 
ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. a 

It will entirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
rom any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 


iasma. 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have another chill, by continuing its use accoruing 
to directions. 

It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilions or Ague diseases, such as ge- 
neral debility, night sweats, etc. The patient at once begins to recover appetite and strength, 

continues until a permanent and ical cure is effected. 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Farmers and all 

bouring men, by acopting it as a preventative, from Ague or Bilious attacks in that 
seasonof the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 

One or two bottles will answer for nary Cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 
n German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made tothe trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the article will be consigned 
on liberal terms to responsible parties in every section of the country. 

JAS. A RHODES, Ereprister, Providence, R. I. 

AGENTS :—New York, C V. CLICKENER & CO., and C. H. RING. Boston, WEEKS & 
POTTER. Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally, 


ss GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have s into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fiuid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “ conquering and to conqner.”’ is no malady which can affect the Hair bat can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa head of hair, It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELELRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been teyond all precedent. 
Specimens have been sent *o a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
may by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 

r to @ beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. ‘In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
ein the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 
queen ° yo aA SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 

BOGLE’S HABEIONA; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 

ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 


plexton. 
Te be wholesale and retail, ot W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING 
and A, B. &D. BANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston ; ‘8.8 HA NCE 
Baltimore; J WRIGHT & CO, New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Monweal; J 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto : HAMILTON & KNEE 
§ A Hamilton; GE). MORTON, & co piislifax. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN 
rown Stree", Fins . Teet, Regent-st., ; : 
Cro Sikehene, conet cnahhens On way neon ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar 
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CAPITAL 3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
4 eee COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large a 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFEREES, 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esgq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, i * Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Bamuel Wetmore, Esq. | John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C,. CHEESEMAN, M. D , 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Rast Lith St 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. ‘ 


State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
John H. Hicks, Esq. . 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
ras INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
mium as guarantee safety =e Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment . 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of poh g bo of FL ala f coe 
ment made—withont any respons bility or guarantee personal or otherwise ; nov will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy avd demand of the Society an immediate pay- 
ment of ene half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual 

value. 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established thronchout the Colonies, 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
bor 


J. Elliottson, M. D. F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
E. 8. Symes, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr 
Joseph Thompson A. C. Barclay, T. Colley Grattan, 


Charles Bennett, Thowas Nicoll, 
COLONIA! LO7AL DIRECTORS. 


Holmes, A. La Rocque. E. R. Fabre, Wm. L; 
Montreal,........ baw ae ans J Rev. J. Plannagan Theo. art, nore ye ae 
- . as. G. A. Ureighton, J. Strachan, T. C. 
Halifax, N. 8. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. Rinncer, 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Mow) 4g": 
N a = 5 ison, » de 
ee | eee $row vent: ~— 75 


 adiaal < W.. J. Starr, Agent, 
St. John’s, Newfouudland, § ar Mg Fer ae date” Meee, o. Haat, Sian. 
a 2 , N. » 
E L. Jarvis, Agent, 
JAMES B. CHAPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D,. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL, 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office, Hamilton, C. W. 
Branch Ofices—At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout 
Canada, and at St. John, Newfoundland. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE AS‘URANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its position, promises, anda proxpe*ts with those of kindred British or Ameri- 
can Institutions. Peculiarities incident to Colonial Society confer upon the Company advan- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be po Bow by old country offices ; its bu- 
siness is circumecribed within the legitimate limits of Life Assurance and the management of 
investments, whether proceeding from premiums or funds entrusted to it tor uhe special purpose ; 
whilst the rapid and unvarying success by which its course has been marked affords an indica- 
tion of the recognised validity of its title 10 public confidence, 
The balance sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in September, shows thatthe 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512,308 assured, amount to £148, 246, and the 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus of £63045. The Policies extant numbered 
1, 150, yielding an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a large propor- 
—— yy on 4 | yey Mpnemacins -y any pesttase ear. . Of the balance of £44,193 ac- 
ually nd, £28, orm an accumulated assurance fund. C) . 
clove were i The year’s receipts from interest 
n the six and-a-half years that have olapsed since the organization of the Company £53 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest On the other head yong 
atal expenses have not xceeded £14,019, and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com- 
parison instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a high character will result 
favourably to the pretensions of this Company. 

The profits Givided on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiumspaid. An 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first yearof the Company’s existence is now 
credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. 

Without wishing to introduce cheapness as an element of primary importance in life assurance, 
the Directors of the Canada Compauy remind the public that its rates ave lower than the stand. 
ard set up by most other Companies, The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing bosiness in the Provinces and the United States is £2 99. 3d. ; in another £2 9s. 101. ; ina 
thira £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £248. 6d. This reduction is effected, 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preceding paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of, the assured—not by resorting to 
equiv cation, fallacy, or untried theory —but simply by the yr iY bigh rate of interest 
oe Company's calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 

In addition to the ordinary plan of assnrance, the Company grants policies with remi 
pezees in limited periods on joint tives, and on as stem of half credit for the first see conse 

mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benetits of 1ife assurance and 
avnuity ; realizing to their represe:.tstives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves tne enjoyment of tae latter, in the event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period. To persons possessed of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu. 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer tangible inducements. Temporary or permanent in- 
vestments of suc) a character may, through the agency of this Company, be made to yield a 
Sateen of reams —_ be ae ee Banks or Savings’ a. In this respect—the con- 

rative and immediately ities—the 0; r 
le will bo found eal worthy of anon we Ay ra securities arrangements of the Compa- 


The Seventh Report and all oth i Sppli 
on oear of oa Certs peed _ pertionlars are attainable on &pplication to the undersigned, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 








Hamilton, November, 1854, 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEBY RHUBARB, 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various i h t 
1 A: Be ee tae ee 2 lis to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 


palatable, sate and efficacious. 
t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


rrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
yy of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it haf invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale en vetail, by JOHN A. TARRKANT. 
No. ‘G78 Greenwich Bt Ger, of 
°o. le . ~ Be 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Mithan, Dulluc & Co., 
& Bloodgood, uggists, 


on Rroadway, Clements Fl a, we 
Charleston, 8. C. ushing, and by Dawson & Blackman, Dr 


TAP:COTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Roce Licat. (new) Kossors. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELois ANDREW Foster. UEEN OF CLIPPERS (0) 
PrRiver (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA, TY OF BROOKLYN, () 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST, EMPIRE, 
Wituiam Tapscott. A. Z. Hovcaton, RAPPAHANNOCK, 
ARCTIC. Emerscp Isize. (new) Continent. CHARLES BUCK, 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA. (new) ConsvL. Forest Kins. 
8r. Louis DRBPADNOUGHT (new) New HAMPSHIRE. RicuarD MvURSE. 
CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Por. GLance. 
KOBENA BENJAMIN ADAMS. Racer. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION, E. Z. ADRIATIC. 
The “X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND. 


OCEAN QUEEN, Henprick Hupson, PAL¥STINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. Marodret Evans, AMERICAN EAG.ie. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND G 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. _ 
TAPSCOTT & CO.. 86 South St.. New York. 
or to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. Gerrge’s Buildings, Liverpool, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIO . ...cccccccccccecessecccvcccssecce OM. WEST, 
TRO PACTIPIO . oc ccccccccccccecccccccccccccccces costs ER 
The BALTIC, ... ccseccccccceccccccccsececceccs sees OSM. COMBTOCE. 
BRO. ABATIO 6 onc cccccceccecccecckes Capt. —-_—_-—— 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
taken in their construction, as also in th engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 
dati for p gers are rT] d for eleg and comtort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpoc! in first cabin, $130; in second do. $75. Excla- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300, From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured unti) paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Wodeeadar a 00 v0 ds'ee cc March 21, 1855. | Saturday,............. February 24, 1855. 
For freight or age apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
om. &- a ay ay + r’ 
The owners of these ships will not accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
cious stones or metals, can, ad bills of lading are signed therefor, and the no ge wd queens 
therein. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAL. 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 































Chief Cabin Passage... ......++.+ +... $1% | Second Cabin Passage... ....... 60. ces ee a6 
FROM a TO EYES TOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ......-... +++... 110 | Second Cabin Passage.............. 0008. 

- wx@ The ships from Boston call at Halitax. ™ #00 
Arabia,.. . Capt. JUDKINS. | America,..... Capt. Lane. 
Persia, .. .. Capt. Rye. | Europa, HANNON, 
Asia, ....+ apt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada, ‘ pt. Stomm, 
a. dna tinnis «ihe ..+..-Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,,........ . . Capt. Larron, 

These vessels carry @ clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on 


bow. 














From 
ASIA... cee cence eee Boston,. - Wednesday, . April 11th 1855, 
America. ......- Boston. . Wednesday .April 2th “ 
Africa ... occess »+..-Boston, . Wednesday May %h 
po Sy ... Boston... .... - RA “ 


eo eee tes oe . Ma 23d 
pay There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further rotice. «#8 
Berths not secured anti! paid ror. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewe E 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof the 
“Por freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green, 
NEW YORE & HAVRE U. 8S. STEAMERS 


ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both going end returning : 





New Steamer ARAGO,... 0... cccccecsccees vos oe Copt. D. Lines. 
= * i, Mis e0 tied kop eteoneteds .. Capt. J. A. Worton, 
” FULTON, .0.cccccce — 





From New York. 


PSS-w.0oo= 





ATAGO.,. ccc cse cee cece e+ Novemb’r 17 
Palton, 2... 10.6 eecccceese. -ecemb’r 16 
The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tons bur- 
then, with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 


speed. 
P.ice of Pass from New York : Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre: Ist Ca- 
bin, 800 traves ; 2nd Cabin, 500 francs. 
No Letters or other Mail matier eats prong, Bee is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received. 
The owners of these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
preci us stones or metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereot ex - 
pressed therein. MORTIMER LIVINGSION, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
W. BELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


- NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON _ 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.,.........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,..............Capt.E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or Salting—1885. 
om New York. From Bremen. 

Hermann .........- ...'s....satarday, Jan. 27.........Feb. 28 

Washington ..................Saturday, Feo. 24.........Mareh 23 

Hermann..... oeeececcesece. Saturday, March 24,.........April 

Washington ...........+... ... Saturda: 


21 


20 
y, April 21..........May 18 
OFMAND, ......00seeeeeeee. Saturday, May 19..........Jdume 16 
Washington ................. Saturday, June 1f,.........July 13 
OTMAND. .....6..ceeeee0++. Saturday, July 14,.,........Aug. 10 
Washington. .........0006 o0- Saturday, Aug. . 
Hermann, ... «2.0.00 scee00.- Saturday, Sept. &..........Oct. 
Washington ,..............+..-Saturday, Oct. €,, 
PEE 000:00.000.00 00000 0c0 ats Drccconescemits 
Washington.... ............,Saturday, Dec. 1. ........D 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann........ Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 23/| Washington... ... Wednesday, Nev 
Hermann ........ Wednesday,June 20 | Hermann........ Wednesday, Dec. 5 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18| Washington......Wednesday,Jan. 2, 1856 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Len 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of ¢ from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 first 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
All Letters and News: we must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each st le 


BS rwons 








For freight or passage apply to 
od C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
United States Mail by contract. 
SYDNFY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTBLY. 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150. —Third Cabin, $125, 
The folllowing Ships are at present in the Line: 


gt) 1 ee Capt. CoLsy. LYING SCUD.. ..Capt. Capt. Bearsz. 

ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. MROD..........Capt. Wuitine, 

NIGHTINGALE.,,....Capt. MaTHER. WINDWARD bobbed Capt. B. Smita, 

GERTRUDE,,.. .... Capt. PLINNEY. TROPIC,...........E. R, Smitu, 
OCEAN QUEEN... ....-+-++5 pb.oncceeceece Capt. Hate. 


All the above are strictly first-class oe, provided with every necessary to insure comfort 
and safety. The success that bas attended the Pioneer Line is oe unprecedented. Out of 
upwards of Four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have occurred. 

Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


Hong ee P lyt R. W. CAMERON 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 6 Bowling Green, and 116 Wall street 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the l6th,and New York on (be 
62 Ist of each month, as follows :-— 





. aoe York. Havre. 

Bt JATUBTY . ccececeecccsccessosces( 16t ruary, 
8T. DENIS, MT Baus oS uses seve cocsee ce ith Joon ‘ 
Follansbee, master. Ist September ..........seese-eeee-€ 16th October, 


8T.NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
Willard, master. ...€ 16th January. 
They are all first a New York —_ vessels, provided with al) requisite articles for the com 
i ° 


m’ P gers, and commanded by men of lence . The pries 
a “se re is $100, without wines or liquors. 7 Sexpert in the trade a 


sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those actnail; 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, agent. 
161 Pear! street, 


ead SS 
W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE. 


Ist JUNO, 00s ccccccccess ee 
let Octoder. ....0-..sccee: 


~—s 


Ist April ph dte op bkokinceesd 
Tet BURU . on cc ccccccs 
Ist December... . 


ee ee 





Ist February... +++ sce = 16th March 
" 


























